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MAKE THE SOUTH A LAND OF MILK AND MONEY. 


Milk and butter are good money crops in the South. There is money in dairying here even without a pasture, as is shown by Prof. 
Michel's itemized exhibit on this page; but when added to this possibility, there is a climate that keeps grasses and clovers or other forage 
growing almost the whole year round and brings big crops of the succulent corn plant for the winter silo, why shouldn't the South be a land 
of dairy cows, a land of butter and milk and money? It cannot be made so in a day, but our farmers can turn their hands and hearts to the 


delightful task and grow into greater thrift by cultivating cows along with their clover and corn. 








How a Southern Dairy Cleared $3,000 in Nine Months. 





Dairy Herd of the North Carolina A. & M. College Makes This Record Without Pasture—Note- 
worthy Showing of Dairying Possibilities in the South. 


Messrs. Editors: To show what the Southern 
States have to offer along dairy lines, we present 
herewith a report of our College dairy herd, which 
consists of two pure-bred Jersey bulls and forty- 
One Jersey cows, all but six of which are grades. 
The report covers a period of nine months, during 
which the average number of cows milked was 
thirty-eight. Following is a statement of receipts 
and expenditures: 


Receipts. 
TL. y aS ee er ae $5,359.00 
MPREOTIICHIVOR: 5 oc os 6. 605.6.6-0 6 o's 01 6 175.00 
Estimated value of manure ...... 880.00 
PIRES Ses laiian cate <a aviaviel avielies co--8 8 $6,414.00 
Expenditures. 

OO CRT i a a a arn $1,546.00 

Two hundred and fifty tons corn 
SE IE ORS es a aia 500.00 
Twenty-five tons corn stover...... 150.00 
mwo tons peavine Nay... .....6.. 20.00 
Pd gn acv'g eher'evs. 6 eres 00 08818 945.00 
ni a ee ee are ee 110.00 
Estimated cost of fuel........... 90.00 
(OWED E12) SS RPO 48.00 
RM oct vey Gare vate aha ace ee aoe eee $3,409.00 
Balance in favor of dairy is...... $3,005.00 


Milk was sold in bulk at 25 cents per gallon; 
cream testing 20 per cent, at $1 per gallon; but- 
ter, at 35 cents per pound; and buttermilk at 
15 cents per gallon. Most of the products were 
sold as milk and cream. 

The cows received no pasturage whatever, 
which increased the expense for feed. 

While only a nine months’ record is presented 
here, these were by no means exceptional months. 


Indeed, we feel confident from present indica- 


tions, that the net earnings for the balance of 


the year will average higher than those for the 
period given here. 

There is an unlimited market for dairy prod- 
ucts in this State at the prices quoted above, espe- 
cially for milk and cream. Milk retails at from 
eight cents to fifteen cents per quart, with an 
average of fully ten cents per quart. 

As to feed, there is no question whatever that 
a cow can be fed more cheaply here than in any 
of the leading dairy sections of the country. 

JOHN MICHELS, 
Professor of Animal Husbandry and Dairying, 
North Carolina A. & M. College. 
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A PROGRESSIVE FARMER REPRESENTATIVE 
ABROAD. 


I am leaving this week to represent The Pro- 
gressive Farmer on a six weeks’ tour of England, 
France, Holland, Germany, and Switzerland, my 
object being to give especial attention to the agri- 
cultural, social, and industrial life of the people 
in these countries. During my absence our Ral- 
eigh office will be in charge of Mr. W. F. Marshall, 
our efficient Managtg Editor. “Give my regards 
to Marshall: as fine a gentleman as I have ever 
met, and one of the very best all-round newspaper 
men of my acquaintance’’—so wrote the editor of 
The Yorkville Enquirer to me not many days ago, 
and he had properly sized up his man. Then 
with the constant and invaluable support of our 
associate editors, Prof. W. F. Massey and Mr. 
Charles M. Scherer, two of the foremost farm 
writers and two of the ablest advocates of pro- 
gressive farming in America to-day, I leave with 
the confident and comforting assurance that The 
Progressive Farmer will never suffer for my ab- 
sence. 

Beginning next week, I shall print a series of 
articles giving my impressions of the trip and of 
the people and countries I visit. I shall give espe- 
cial attention to the agriculture of these European 
countries and to everything of especial interest to 
our Southern farmers and their families. In this 
way I shall be working as hard as ever in the in- 
terest of our great and censtantly growing Pro- 
gressive Farmer Family, and it is my sincere hope 


that the experience and knowledge gained on this 
trip will help the paper better to play its part in 
the great task of rebuilding Southern farming. 

Wishing for every subscriber a happy and prof- 
itable summer, and wishing that I could take 
the entire Progressive Farmer Family with me on 
my tour, I am, 

Yours for service, 
CLARENCE H. POE. 
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How to Drive House Flies off Your Farm. 





ee, 


Flies Spread Typhoid Fever, Scarlet Fever, Tuberculosis, Stomach and Infants’ Diseases---By Spreading Manure on the Land Once a Week 


and Following Other Precautions Here Indicated, the Fly Pest May be Prevented. 


Sanitary science denounces the fly 





By DR. G. WOODS HUTCHINSON. 





as one of the most important angels 
of the pestilence and spreaders of 
disease and demands its extermina- 
tion. What is urged is, not that he 
should be killed, but prevented from 
coming into existence at all. 

The first convincting object lesson 
that we had of his real deadliness | 
was in the outbreak of typhoid | 
among our soldiers‘in the home 
camps during the Spanish-American 
War. Here died on our own soil, in 
a healthful climate, with every re- 
source in the way of food supplies 
available in abundance, thousands of 
our boys in khaki, nearly ten times 
as many as were killed in the field 
and at the front during the entire 
campaign. 


How Flies Spread. Typhoid Fever. 


After the war was over a commis- 
sion of medical experts was appoint- 
ed to study and report upon the 
cause, and was practically unanimous 
in declaring that the principal agency 
in the spread of this disgraceful pes- 
tilence—the greatest military blund- 
er of our arms in the last half cen- 
tury—was due to the plague of flies 
which swarmed in all camps not 
properly protected, feeding upen dis- 
charges from earlier cases, returning 
to crawl over milk, butter, fruit and 
other food in the unscreened cooking 
tents and upon unprotected mess ta- 
bles. 


Casual flies, passing about in 
shops and kitchens, around garbage 
barrels, stable yards, were caught at, 
random and examined, and practical- 
ly every one of them discovered car- 
ried bacteria of some sort upon his 
hairy legs and feet (one of them 
having the staggering burden of over 





FARMERS SHOULD FIGHT FLIES 


They Are Carriers of Deadly Diseases—Dr. Lewis Tells How the 
Average Farmer May Greatly Reduce His Fly Crop. - 


Having been requested by the Editor to comment on the ac- 
companying paper, I would say: I cordially endorse it as a whole 
and commend it to the careful and thoughtful consideration of 
the readers of The Progressive Farmer. 

It is hard for us to realize that serious diseases can be trans- 
mitted to us by such common every-day insects as flies and mos- 
quitoes. But that malarial fevers are transmitted by the bite of 
One species of mosquito and yellow fever by the bite of another 
species is accepted as proven beyond all question. There is no 
doubt also that the common house fly transmit certain diseases, 
especially typhoid fever. Admitting that typhoid is caused by a 
germ found most abundantly in the body discharges of one hav- 
ing the disease, understanding it is ‘just as easy as falling off a 
log.”’ The fly revelling in filth crawls over the infected dis- 
charges, picks up a lot of germs on his hairy feet and takes an- 
other supply into his stomach, then crawls over and ‘‘specks’’ 
food which is swallowed, thereby planting the seed in man’s in- 
testines. It seems absurd that such an infinitesimal amount 
could cause so much trouble; but the way these bacteria increase 
almost surpasses belief. Crabgrass in a cotton patch in a rainy 
season bears about the same ratio to the growth of bacteria as 
the movement of a snail does to that of a blue-tail darter as he 
swoops down on a chicken. 

But the practical question is how to prevent the breeding of 
flies on our premises. The methods set forth in the article are 
all right, especially the complete removal of all filth, especially 
stable manure, not less frequently than once a week. But can 
we get our farmers generally to do this? I think I can hear the 
remarks of one of them who, having over-cropped himself to start 
with, with labor scarce and the grass growing, when such a sug- 
gestion is made to him, I am afraid he would be like the famous 
Tim Ras’berry when called on to enlist in the Mexican war, 
“Here, but I ain’t er gwine.” If, however, every farmer would 
keep a watering pot with a rose spout filled with a 5 per cent so- 
lution of carbolic acid in his stable and sprinkle all his stalls ev- 
ery morning, bedding well and not disturbing the manure until 
it can be all removed, he would reduce the crop of flies greatly. 
It would also help matters to take the stock out of the hot stables 





100,000 bacteria clustered over his 
tiny body), and a considerable num- 
ber of them carried germs of some 
of our most dangerous diseases. This 





is an old story now, and time and 
again flies have been found carrying 
germs of tuberculosis picked up by 
them from the sputum, of typhoid, 
of diphtheria, of blood poisoning, 
and in the Orient of plague and of 
cholera. In short; if there is any 
filth or disease going, the fly will go 
into it and spread it abroad. 


Flies Cannot Exist Without Filth. 


The evidence is overwhelming. He 
has been indicted, faithfully and con- 
scientiously tried and found guilty. 
The sentence is extermination. The 
only question is—how? Fortunately, 
the answer is forthcoming. It is en- 
tirely within our power. In fact, he 
depends upon us and our filthiness 
and carelessness for his very exist- 
ence. 


The fly is literally a creature of 
civilization and 
from human homes and outbuildings. 


our own dirt, carelessness and neg- 
lect have brought upon us. 

This is a grave indictment, but it 
has its cheering side. If we have 
created him, we can 
him. And this is precisely what 
modern civilization is going to do 
within the next two decades. 


existence impossible is to clean up 


cannot exist away | 


Raleigh, N. C. 





and let them spend the nights under the open sky, trusting to the 
chickens to take care of their droppings. 
RICHARD H. LEWIS, M.D., 
Secretary North Carolina State Board of Health. 








|/our noses, our self-respect and even 
our aesthetic sense. 


| We have so long been accustomed 
| to expect flies in summer as a fea- 
ture of the season as regularly and 
inevitably as frost in October that 
we may find it hard at first to be- 
lieve how absolutely and completely 
the fly is a product of civilization and 
its untidiness. 


Refuse or Manure Not Dangerous 
Till a Week or Two Old. 


Man’s refuse or that of his domes- 





to the development of the fly. 
important and most hopeful practical! 





tic animals is absolutely necessary | 


tington’s broom against the tides of 
the Atlantic. Even the careful 
screening of doors and windows is at 
best only a mitigation of the pest, 
and one of those half way measures 
which probably does almost as much 
harm by lulling us into a sense of 
security and feeling of indifference 
to the existence of fly-breeding 
Places all around us, as it does good 
by partially excluding the pests. 


Horse Manure the Fly’s Favorite 
Breeding Place. 


The one form in which it is really 


The| beneficial and necessary is in the 


careful protection of milk and meat, 


point is that it is not the mere scat-| vegetables, groceries and food ma- 
tering and littering about of refuse| terials of all sorts. 


The practical re- 


: : : 4 | that breeds him, but its accumula-| sults of all those methods of attempt- 
He is a winged punishment, which |tion in masses, receptables, vaults or ing to kill flies by fly flippers, fly 


bins. Moreover, these piles must be 
|left undisturbed for from ten days 
|to three weeks, as this is the time 


| which it takes the fly to go through 


| 


complete insect. 


| traps of colored tissue paper, etc., 


may be summed up in the ancient 
proverb that ‘“‘where you kill one fly 


| two will come to his funeral,” in the 
exterminate | his various stages of egg, larva, or| sense that whatever measure of ap- 


| maggot, and chrysalis and hatch the} parent success may attend them will 


simply render us more indifferent and 


| The keynote of the campaign is| apathetic in regard to filthy and un- 
All we have to do to render his! to destroy the breeding places of the | desirable elements in our sanitary 


| fly. It is perfectly idle to endeavor | Surroundings. 


The mere presence of 


our own door yards and stable yards. | to kill him after he has been hatch-| flies is a disgrace—like that of other 


Every step that we take toward ex- 
terminating him is well worth the 
trifling trouble and expense that it 
costs, for the sake of our comfort, 


| ed, by insect powder, fumes and va-| insects not mentioned by name in po- 


| bors and, least of all, sticky, disgust- | lite society. 


| ing fly paper. 
| 


are about as effective as Mrs. Par- watchword of the campaign, and it | 


All of these measures | 


“No quarter!” should be _ the 





would be better still to adopt the 
rule of action attributed to General 
Custer, that ‘‘there should be one 
more Indian war—and then, no more 
Indians!”” The heavy mass infantry 
fighting in the campaigns should be 
against the breeding places of the fly. 

These are, first and foremost, and 
also, second, third and fourth in or- 
der of importance, heaps, bins or 
masses of horse manure. These, both 
by the abundance of decaying vegeta- 
ble matter which they contain, the 
favorite food of the maggots or lar- 
vae, and by the heat which they gen- 
erate in the process of decay, are 
ideal steam-heated nurseries for the 


| breeding of the fly. 


Two Other Sources of Danger. 
Second, accumulations of garbage, 


| including dust bins or ash barrels in 





which even small amounts of gar- 


| bage, vegetable refuse, sweepings or 


rags have been mixed; ordinary rags, 
dress-makers’ scraps, or lint swept 
up from floors, if moistened and cov- 
ered with material which will retain 
that moisture and allow decay to 
take place, make admirable breeding 
places for muscae. 

Third, the old-fashioned vault, 
where this is allowed to exist, and 
where garbage and other refuse are 
mixed with the excreta. 

Remove Garbage and Manure Weekly 

Now, how can these hot-beds of 
pestilence be attacked? The princi- 
pal weapon is to insist upon the re- 
moval of all garbage daily, or at the 
outside twice a week, and the carting 
away of all accumulations of stable 
manure, refuse, ashes (or other ac- 
cumulations of organic matter which 
will afford the fly a suitable nest to 
lay her eggs in) preferably once a 
week, or at the most, every two 
weeks. The reason for insisting up- 
on this is that, as has already been 
stated, the house fly lays her eggs in 
moist and decaying organic matter, 
preferably vegetable. These hatch in 
from four to twelve hours, according 
to temperature, giving rise to the 
well known, yellowish white ‘‘skip- 
pers’’ or maggots (larvae) about a 
half inch in length. After living and 
feeding actively from four to seven 
days these encase themselves in a 
brown chrysalis-like shell and go in- 
to the pupae stage for from four to 
ten days. At the end of this time 
they emerge as- full grown flies, 
ready to mate and lay eggs within 
twenty-four hours. 

Little Danger if Manure Spread 

Every Ten Days. 

Altogether it will be seen the cy- 
cle takes at least seven to ten days 
and frequently fifteen to twenty. So 
that, if these accumulations of filth 
are removed, either to be destroyed 
or deposited where they will not be 4 
source of danger to dwellings every 
week or ten days, there is little dan- 
ger of the fly being able to continue 
its racial existence. 

As a matter of additional precau- 
tion, however, it would be well to 
sprinkle the boxes or vaults in which 
stable manure is allowed to accumu- 
late and the ground where garbage 
cans stand with a solution or arsenic, 
about two teaspoonfuls to the gallon. 
This will precent the development of 
any eggs which may have been left 
behind in the cracks of the boards 
or in the soil soaked by garbage. 

Watering down of the manure 

(Continued on Page 3.) 
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A Neglected Work of the Agricultural 
College. 


By More Earnest Attention to Rura | Economics and Sociology, It Should 
Would Remake Rural Life—A Work 


Train and Develop Leaders Who 
No Less Important Than That of 
on the Farm. ° 


The real farm problem may at| 
once be stated in the words of Presi-| 
dent Butterfield, of the Massachu-| 
setts Agricultural College: 


“The farm problem consists in 
maintaining upon our farms a class 
of people who have succeeded in pro- 
curing for themselves the highest | 
possible class status, not only in the} 
industrial, but in the political and | 
the social order—a relative status, | 
moreover, that is measured by the 
demands of American ideals.”’ 


The ultimate solution of the great 
farm question must come by and 
through the farmers. As Prof. F. H. 
Bailey, of Cornell, has well said: 
“The revivification of moribund ru- 
ral institutions can never be through 
superimposed activities, through any 
transplanting of the settlement idea, 
but through the farming communities 
themselves.”’ But the agricultural 
college has its part to play in the 
process. What is it? Is it merely to 
teach technical agriculture as a for- 
mal vocation to a very limited num- 
ber of students who without other 
motive will confine their activities to 
that of a business pursuit? Instinc- 
tively we answer, No. About that 
alone there is something cold and} 
materialistic, forbidding to a riper) 
culture and a higher purpose. The} 
principles of agriculture are rich in| 
lessons of pedagogy. They are even | 
the bridge between the classics on | 
the one hand and exact mechanical 
science on the other. The field of 
general science and thence of phil- 
osophy cannot escape them. Though 
that be true, it is yet possible to 
treat agriculture and the knowledge 
of it solely as money-making things. 
To stop here would never solve the 
farm problem however extensively in 





itself technical agriculture might be) 


prosecuted. To quote again from 
Professor Bailey: ‘‘The country is 
the less in need of technical educa- 
tion than the broader application of 
education.’”’ 
* * *® 

But what can the agricultural col- 

lege do but teach students pure and 


applied agriculture? It has the imme- | 


diate task of reaching as many boys 
as possible to the college and then 
reaching them back home. again. 
That is the very first problem of the 
college in assisting to work out the 
greater one already stated. It is safe 
to say, and justly, that in this task 


|of and its leadership in the farm 
| question. 





Teaching How to Make More Money 


the college ‘cannot succeed without 
teaching seriously and at first hand 
its real mission:—the understanding 


When agricultural students are 
laden with an appreciation of their 
responsible mission to the country 
and to the class of which they must 
be an incorporated part, in the work 
of organizing and educating the farm 
host to rural ideals, then they will 
wish to go back home. They will see 
to it, too, that others take their 
places at the college. The conten- 
tion here is for the greatest possible 
number of technically educated units 
with a something added which would 
compel them not to labor solely as 
isolated machines but as social units 
as well. 

* * * 

The agricultural college which 
fails of the effort to add this some- 
thing fails sadly of its mission. 

What is that something? By 
what name shall we call it? Hap- 
pily it has already been discovered, 
but in this brief article we can do 
no more than announce it. That 
something is two-fold: (1) Being a 
branch of economics, is called agri- 
cultural economics; (2) being a di- 
vision of sociology, is called rural 
sociology. 

If the agricultural college does 
not teach and emphasize these 
studies it follows that it cannot un- 
derstand the farm problem or take 
the leadership in its solution. If it 
does neither it has no practical rela- 
tion with the farm, and is, therefore, 
a stumbling block. Let the college 
do its duty by the farm and the farm 
by the college, and there is no more 
deeply vital institution in the State 
than the agricultural college. These 
departments must inevitably, in a 
very large sense, be the connecting 
link between the two. 

* * * 


The object of this short and inade- 
quate article is merely that of an 
opening word upon a subject which 
soon must command the attention in 
one phase or another of all thought- 
ful men. If there is any blame in 
this particular in the past history of 
our agricultural college, it is not 
attachable. Let’us be thankful we 
have this institution and take loving 
and close care of its future. 

W. H. TYLER. 

Chatham Co., N. C. 








Like Trustees, Like President. 

If the Trastees of the A. & M. College Earnestly Desire the Farmers of 
North Carolina to Wake Up by the Thousands and “Make a New 
State,”” They Will Choose a President Filled With the Same Spirit. 





Instead of writing to the Board of 
Trustees of the A. & M. College, I 
prefer writing to you and asking you 
who they are and what they stand 
for. Unless they are the right kind 
of men, it is hardly to be expected 
that we will get the right kind of a 
President. What I mean by the right 
kind of men is this: Are they im- 
bued with the spirit with which you 
write? 

Although Dr. Winston did a good 
work, yet I think it a fortunate thing 
for the College that he resigned. Any 
one riding through North Carolina 
and seeing how far back in the Mid- 
dle Ages most of our farmers are 
would cheerfully agree with your 
Suggestion to turn out two thousand 
thoroughly equipped farmers every 
year in North Carolina. It would al- 
most make us a new State. 


The Board (I know nothing of 
them) should be composed of the 
very best educated, up-to-date and 
practical farmers to be had; and we 
have them. Some of the present 
Board may be just such men as we 
want, but there are others who can 
hardly fill the bill because from the 
very nature of their callings, they 
can’t possibly realize the very great 
necessity of farm improvement that 
our generous soils are calling for 
every day. 

The farmers expected great things 
from the A. & M. College when it 
was first inaugurated, but looked in 
vain for some _ substantial results. 
The mechanical and engineering de- 
partments are all very good, but they 
don’t come home to us. We want 
our lands plowed deeper; we want 


tion of crops; we want all the im- 
proved implements of farming; we 
want, as you so urgently teach, more 
horse-work and less man-work; we 
want—the Lord knows!—we want 
so many things to wake old Van 
Winkle up, that nothing but a col- 
lege based upon your ideas will bring 
it about. 





Robeson County is just waking up 


to its possibilities, and if her farm- 
ers could just get into the spirit of 
change of mode, in a very few years 
our production would be quadrupled. 
I expect I have written too much, but 
I have gotten enthused on the subject 
(the) most important now extant 
and so have enteded my limits. 
D. P. McEACHERN. 
Red Springs, N. C. 








Best Man Regardless of Salary. 


Messrs. Editors: Those who have 
the selection of a President for the 
A. & M. College, should elect a man, 
fearless to head a faculty, that will, 


under any and all conditions, detect 
and punish such low and contempti- 
ble hazing as that which occurred 
at this college within the past fifteen 
months; not a politician, nor a hand- 
shaker, nor a plausible talker, that 
can make things seem what they are 
not; nor yet a man (though he may 
be an A.B. or an A.M.) who has no 
practical knowledge of agriculture 
and of the great live stock industry 
of this country. 

The president of this college must 
be a man of executive ability, edu- 
cated and equipped to be the leader 
of the great forward movement in 
our agricultural life and in all 


What Sort of President the Farmers’ 
College Should Have. 


He Should be a Fearless and Resourceful Executive, Says Mr. Meares, 
and Fitted to Lead Agricultural Progress in the State—Get the 


things that aid in making North Car- 
olina what it will be, one of the 
greatest diversified farming and live 
stock states in America. 

Let the trustees secure the best 
man to be had and let him and his 
faculty, if necessary, be paid double 
their present salaries, for they can 
make North Carolina wealthier and 
richer than any college in the State. 

The farmers need all the help that 
this college can give them. The trend 
is forward and never backward. 

The writer is a land-owner and a 
live stock raiser, just a plain, every 
day farmer, who pays taxes toward 
the A. & M. College, and who feels 
a deep concern in the welfare of his 
fellow-farmers and in their great 
Agricultural College at Raleigh. 

W. B. MEARES. 





Davidson: Co., N. C. 





HOW TO DRIVE HOUSE FLIES 
OFF YOUR FARM. 


(Continued from Page 2.) 


heap once a week with a solution of 
ordinary white arsenic or Paris 
green, a teaspoonful to the gallon, 
or sprinkling the pile so as to give 
a slight bloom to the surface, with 
either of these dry, will kill 90 per 
cent of all eggs deposited. 


Poisoning the Young Flies. 


This is more objectionable than 
the other methods, inasmuch as it in- 
volves a certain amount of risk of 
poisoning. But this is slight and is 
practically confined to the possibil- 
ity of cattle on the farm to which 
the manure is hauled getting at it 
and eating some of the less spoiled 
straw or hay in the mass. It doesn’t 
destroy its value as fertilizer in any 
way. In fact, as is well known, a 
spray of about one-fifth this strength 
is directly used upon apples and oth- 
er fruit to prevent the development 


with few or no injurious results to 
those eating the apples. 
If vaults are permitted they should 


the solution or the dry powder of 
arsenic as described. This is not so 
much to prevent flies breeding in 
them as it is to poison them when 


contents of the privy vault are one 
of their favorite and most highly rel- 
ished foods. It is on account of this 
charming habit and preference of 
theirs that they are so effective in 
the spread of typhoid and summer 
diarrhoeas, transferring the bacilli 
from the stools of one case to the 
milk, vegetables or other food to be 
eaten by the next: The fly breeds in 
dirt, feeds on filth and plays over our 
food and faces. 


Keep All Pig-Pens 200 Yards From 
House. 


In the open country or camps, 
where no public sanitary precautions 
are taken, the best methods are, first, 
to see that the garbage and swill are 
emptied at least every other day, 
that the hogs and chickens to which 
they are fed are kept at least two 








the soil improved by a sensible rota- 





of the codling moth or apple worm, 


be sprinkled once a week with either | 


they attempt to feed there, as the) 


hundred yards away from the house, 


| in summer time, and that the places 


where the garbage or  swill cans 
stand are moistened down once a 


| week with an arsenic solution. Both 


pig-pens and chicken yards are fruit- 
ful sources of fly production, but 
must for the present, probably, be 
regarded as necessary evils, to be re- 
duced merely to their lowest mini- 
mum by keeping them at a proper 
distance from the house and by thor- 
oughly raking over and cleaning up 
their surfaces, burning any unused 
refuse and _ sprinkling the ground 
with creosote, crude petroleum or 
kerosene at least once a week. Chick- 
en yards are not such sources of in- 
fection as pig-pens, for the reason 
that the chickens are exceedingly 
fond of the larvae or maggots, and 
will scratch for them energetically 
in any filth-breeding places to which 
they have access. 


Fly Also Spreads Diseases of Infants. 


When it is remembered that the 
fly is now known to actively spread 
germs of scarlet fever, blood poison- 
ing, plague and influenza and to be 
the principal agent concerned—as 
shown by the report of Dr. Daniel D. 
Jackson in his study of flies along the 
water front last summer in the con- 
veyance of intestinal diseases of in- 
fancy and childhood, which claim five 
thousand or more victims in New 
York every summer—it will be seen 
how well worth while is the small 
amount of expense and care and 
cleanliness which is necessary to rid 
us of his presence. 





Keep the farm papers. on file. 
Chances are they will be only half 
read during the rush season of farm 
work. But if the best articles are 
marked they can be looked up quick- 
ly when the evenings are longer. The 
market reports will also be referred 
to occasionally if in handy form. 
Take an awl and some stout twine 
and fasten the papers together, three 
to six months in a volume, and store 
them on a convenient shelf.—Ameri- 
can Cultivator. 





We shall never war except for 
peace.—William McKinley. 
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ing their way through college, 


The Progressive Farmer. 


doubtless surprise you. 


this plan: 
We will be responsible for 


forward receipt from our office 


took your money. 


of The Progressive Farmer. 


other twelve months. 





ABOUT PROGRESSIVE 
We are putting out this summer a great number of agents 
for The Progressive Farmer—some 0 


some women young and old (or older, at least). 

We are writing now for two purposes. 
wish to get more of these agents, and in order to get more of 
them we are making the most liberal offer in the history of 
Any one who has any unoccupied time 
which he or she would like to devote to money-making—and at 
the same time do the splendid patriotic and missionary work 
of circulating so helpful a paper as The Progressive Farmer 
—should not fail to write us at once. 


A letter or postal card addressed to Special Circulation Man- 
ager The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, will bring you full in- 
formation by return mail; and the liberality of our terms will 


And another word to our readers. 
any agents except those in whom we have confidence, and in 
order to make our readers perfectly secure we have hit upon 


man or woman representing The Progressive Farmer, and will 


scription, but in case you fail to get a receipt from our office 
within ten days from the time you give the subscription, notify 
as immediately, giving name and description of the person who 


Understand us then: that you,may pay your money to any 
person who goes to you soliciting subscriptions for The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, and we will be responsible provided only that 
if you fail to get a receipt from our Raleigh office 
days from the time you pay the money, you must notify us. 
This is our only condition and you take no risk. 

We hope that our readers will co-operate to the fullest pos- 
sible extent with all these agents in building up the circulation 
If all our readers will only do 
their part, we can reach the coveted 50,000 mark before an- 


FARMER AGENTS. 


them young men work- 


and others older men, besides 


In the first place we 


We are not sending out 


any subscriptions given to any 


in Raleigh for any such sub- 


within ten 








THE DAIRYMEN’S ASSOCIATION. 


Professor Kendall Says it is Impor- 
tant Enough to Have Separate Ex- 
istence—All Dairymen Should Give 
it Loyal Support. 

Messrs. Editors: In the issue of 
The Progressive Farmer, under date 
of May 21st, we were interested in a 
discussion started by Hon. R. H. 
Gower, President of the North Caro- 
lina State Dairymen’s Association, in 
regard to the next annual meeting to 
be held some time in July. 

While we are no longer located in 
the State, we feel a personal interest 
in this Association, and wish for it 
only the best success which it is pos- 
sible for it to attain. 

The writer of the above article 
raises the question about combining 
the State Dairy Association with a 
State Live Stock Association. If the 
life of the North Carolina State 
Dairymen’s Association, in order to 
be preserved, and to attain its great- 
est usefulness, depends upon uniting 
with some other Association, this 
should by all means be done; but we 
cannot help but feel that the dairy 
interests of North Carolina are such 
as to warrant the loyal support of a 
distinct Association, one which will 
be representative of the dairy inter- 
ests and work for its upbuilding. 

There are certainly a sufficient 
number of problems confronting the 
dairymen of the State for consider- 
ation, and the possibilities for furth- 
er development of this industry are 
such as to make profitable State dairy 
meetings, devoted entirely to this 
line of work. The natural adaptabil- 
ities of the State for cheap produc- 
tion, and the favorable home mar- 
kets offer opportunities along dairy 


lines, enjoyed by few sections of the! 
country, and we hope the dairymen | 





of North Carolina will realize this 
and take advantage of it, and at the 
same, time, give to this struggling 
Association its loyal support. 
J. C. KENDALL. 
Manhattan, Kansas. 





Carrier A. J. Hunter Nominated for 
President. 


To the R. F. D. Carriers’ Association 
of North Carolina to meet in Wil- 
mington, July 3-4, 1908. 

Greeting: The R. F. D. Carriers’ 
Association of Mecklenburg County 
most respectfully present to you, for 
your consideration, as President of 
the Association for the ensuing year, 
Bro. A. J. Hunter, of Charlotte. 

Knowing him to be well qualified 
for that position, we do not hesitate 
to endorse him. He is the oldest 
carrier in our Association in point 
of service, having entered May 1, 
1901. He organized the first Asso- 
ciation in the State, and was its 
President for two years, was the 
mover and promulgator of our State 
Association, having corresponded 
with brethren over the State, called 
and set the time for the first meet- 
ing, and had his heart set on being 
in Greensboro, but was prevented on 
account of the sickness and death 
of his son. 

He is prompt and active in the 
home Association, and we feel sure, 
that he will be even more so in the 
State Association, if elected to that 
office. Respectfully submitted, 

PETER HELTON, 
President. 
Charlotte, N. C. 





Alamance Alliance Meets at Graham, 
July 11. 


The Alamance County Alliance 
will meet at Graham, N. C., July 11, 


1908, at 11 o’clock. Let all the mem- 
bers of the Alliance make a special 
effort to be present. The Sub Al- 
liances are earnestly requested to 
send up to this meeting live dele- 
gates who will make this one of the 
best meetings in the history of the 
Alliance of this county. The future 
work of the Alliance, the election of 
officers for the following year, will 
be subjects to engage the attention 
of the members at this meeting. Let 
everybody come. 
J. H. WALKER, Sec. 














Franklin County Alliance Meeting, 


-The annual session of the Frank- 
lin County Farmers’ Alliance will be 
held in Louisburg on second Thurs- 
day in July. Will meet in court- 
house at 10 o’clock a. m. A full at- 
tendance from all the subs is de- 
sired, as we have to elect officers for 
another year and a delegate to State 
Alliance which meets at Hillsboro on 
August 11th. 

Brother secretaries, let us have ag 
full and complete reports as possible. 

W. H. STALLINGS, Sec. 
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Trinity College 


Four Departments—Collegiate, Graduate, En- 
gineering and Law. 











Large library facilities. Well-equipped 
laboratories in all departments of 
Science. Gymnasium furnished with 
best apparatus. Expenses very moder- 
ate, Aid for worthy students. 

YOUNG MEN WISHING TO STUDY LAW 
SHOULD INVESTIGATE THE SUPERIOR 
ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THE DE- 
PARTMENT OF LAW AT TRINI- 

TY COLLEGE 








For Catalogue and further Information, 
address 


D. W. NEWSOM, Registrar 


DURHAM, N. C. 


ps) a] 
Trinity-Park School 





























A First-Class Preparatory School 
Certificates of Graduation Accepted for Entrance to 
Leading Southern Colleges 
Best Equipped Preparatory School 
in the South 





Faculty of ten officers and teachers. 
Campus of seventy-five acres. Li- 
brary containing thirty thousand 
volumes. Well equipped gymna- 
sium. High standards and modern 
methods of instruction. Frequent 
lectures by prominent lecturers. 
Expenses exceedingly moderate. 
Seven years of phenomenal success. 


For Canakaaian and other Information, 
address 


H. M. NORTH, Headmaster, 
DURHAM, N. C. 











OXFORD SEMINARY, 


(Founded 1850) 
OxFORD, N. C. 


Bachelor of Arts Course, Music, Art, Elo- 
cution, Business, Pedagogy, Special- 
ists in all Departments. 


Four model buildings only two stories 
high—steam heat, gas light, complete 
water system. Equipment new and 
first-class. Board and general tuition a 
year $150. Apply for illustrated cata- 
logue, 


F, P. HOBGOOD, Pres't. 

















EDICAL COLLEGE 





‘OF ‘VIRGINIA: 


Medicine, Dentistry, Pharmacy 
Bp eeventy, first Session begins Sept. 15, 1908 
Graded first-class by the American Medi+ 
cal Association on the record of its gradus 
ates. Climate salubrious. Living expenses 
low. Write for terms and catalogue ( 


1908 Feat D.,Dean, Richmond, Va, 


PEAGE INSTITUTE 


RALEIGH, 
The Ideal Home pied am Girls and 
Young Women. 











Advanced Collegiate Courses; Excellent 
Conservatory of Music: Complete Schools 
of Art, Expression, Pedagogy, Business, 
Physical Culture, etc. A fine Preparatory 
Department under special Instructors. 

It will pay you to look into its advantages 
— deciding where to send your daugh- 


"“Gatatogue on application. 


Henry Jerome Stockard. 

















UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


1789-1908. 
Head of the State’s Educational System. 


Departments~-College, Graduate, Medicine, En- 
gineering, Law, Pharmacy. 





Library contains 48,000 volumes. New water 
works, electric lights, central heating system. 
New dormitories, gymnasium, Y. M. C. A. 
building, library. 790 Students. 92in Faculty. 
The Fall term begins Sept. 7, 1908. Address 


FRANCIS P. VENABLE, Pres., Chapel Hill, N. C. 
The North Carolina 
College of Agriculture & Mechanic Arts 


Practical education in Agriculture; in Civil, 
Electrical, and Mechanical Engineering; in 
Cotton Manufacturing, Dyeing and Industrial 
Chemistry. Tuition $45 a year; Board $10 a 
month. 120 Scholarships. Examinations for 
admission at County seats on July 9. 

Address THE PRESIDENT, 

West Raleigh, N. C. 














Session opens gaa Ist. . 


Degrees, B. A., B.S. and 

a Bak LL. B. Law, Nn Educa- 
tion, Bible, and the usual aca- 
demic courses. 


Faculty, 32. Expenses 

Students, 371. F M a 

Library 18,000 orest Stude i i 
volumes. SPAR ‘Aid. Fund. 

Muperier Literary C ll 
Societies. 

Gymnasium, with baths, Oo ege 

a 


President 


W. L. POTEAT, 


WAKE FOREST, N. C. 





YOU think of attending a Boarding 
School the coming year, you can secure 


| valuable information, and arrange to 
save money by writing at once to 


Dr. W. T. WHITSETT, Whitsett, N. C. 





(INCORPORATED) 


Charlotte, N. C. 





ere Tum CAPITAL STOCK, $30, 000 
VL ‘SPECIAL SUMMER 


SESSION. 


Big Reductions to all who Enter before July 15, 1908- A liberal discount on either a single 
or combined course. Position guaranteed, backed by written coutract. Write for handsome 
catalogue. Itis freee Address MING’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, Ralcigh, N. C., or 





VIRGINIA 


farms. 





FARM AND TIMBER LANDS. 


For Sale,—Excellent farms from 50 to 1000 acres at from $7.00 to $15.00 per acre. 
Stock farms, grain and grass farms, cotton and tobacco farms and combination 
We have the loamy chocolate soil with red clay subsoil, 
land in the south. Write for land and timber circular, or call on $3 ! 


JEFFREYS, HESTER & CO., Inc., Real Estate Agents, Chase City, Mecklenburg “ Virginia. 


No better 
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Oregon or Tare Vetch. 


Messrs. Editors: Enclosed find 
sample of Oregon vetch or what was 
sent to me from a seed house for it. 
Would like to know its true name, 
also which would be best for Eastern 
North Carolina, this or hairy vetch. 

A. Bi Gr. 

Harnett Co., N. C. 


(Answered by C.. B. Williams, Di- 
rector N. C. Experiment Station.) 


The plant which you sent is 
spring or tare vetch. As it is grown 
to some extent in Oregon, it is pos- 
sible the seed which you planted 
came from that State, hence possi- 
bly the reason for calling it Oregon 
vetch. This legume is widely 
grown in England, but has not gen- 
erally been found to be adapted for 
growing in the United States to any 
great extent. We are therefore in- 
clined to believe that hairy vetch 
would prove most satisfactory for 
your conditions. 





How Many Tons of Pea Vine Hay 
Can be Made on an Acre? 


Messrs. Editors: How many tons 
of peavine hay can be made on one 
acre of land without any manure, 
if the land is already strong enough 
to make two-thirds of a bale of cot- 
ton with 400 pounds of high-grade 
guano? W. H. MAXWELL. 

Duplin Co., N. C. 





(Answered by C. B. Williams, Direc- 
tor N. C. Experiment Station.) 


As variety, season, preparation of 
land, date, rate and manner of seed- 
ing are all determining factors, it is 
not possible to say what the yield 
of hay will be on your land. We 
would, however, expect during a 
fairly favorable season by using a 
variety like Black, Whippoorwill, or 
Wonderful and sowing broadcast at 
the rate of four to six pecks per 
acre to secure on the land you have 
two tons or more of air-dry hay per 
acre, if the peas are sown before 
the middle of July and 200 or more 
pounds of fertilizer per acre were 
used. 





How to Grow Crimson Clover on 
Light Land. 


Messrs. Editors: Will crimson 
clover grow on sandy land? Twelve 
acres which I had in wheat and rye, 
I am now planting in peas, and I 
want to sow, at the last plowing, 
clover and rye for a winter cover; 
then I want to put the twelve acres 
in cotton next year. Will my plan 
do% y J. W. LENTZ. 


(Answered by C. B. Williams, Direc- 
tor N. C. Experiment Station. 


Crimson clover does well on sandy 


and sandy loam soils, if they are in 
a fairly high state of cultivation and 
are in the proper physical condition. 
Liberal quantities of stable manure 
and lime (but not mixed) should 
be used and should be supplemented 
by an application of 300 to 500 
pounds per acre of a mixture of two 
parts of acid phosphate and one part 
of kainit. 


Crimson clover will not reach the 
haying stage at a sufficiently early 
date, generally, to give time for 
preparation of the land for cotton, 
but corn could go in all right after 
the harvesting of the hay. If you 
especially desire to put cotton on the 
land, the clover might be plowed 
under, but it is not considered that 
this is a practice that should be 
generally followed as hay is too val- 
uable these days to be sacrificed in 
this way. By harvesting and feed- 
ing the hay and carefully caring for 
the manure and returning it to the 
soil only about one-fourth of the 
manurial value of the clover crop 
need be lost and its high feeding 
value is thereby saved and utilized. 





Studying the Live Stock Business in 
the West. 


Messrs. Editors: Mr. J. A. Boone, 
a sophomore student in the A. & M. 
College of North Carolina, has gone 
to the Dunwoody Stock Farm in 
Wayzola, Minn. This is a large farm, 
stocked with pure bred Shorthorns, 
and the owner, Mr. Dunwoody, holds 
an enviable record in his winnings at 
the International Stock Show of Chi- 
cago. Mr. Boone expects to special- 
ize in his work on his return to 
North Carolina, which will be some 
time next December. He will be an 
assistant feeder with the Dunwoody 
herd, and goes to Chicago in Decem- 
ber to help care for them during .the 
International Show, held the first 
week in December. This is a move 
in the right direction for college men 
who expect to follow the live stock 
business. Actual experience in this 
line of work is especially desirable. 

R. S. CURTIS, 

North Carolina College of Agricul- 

ture. 





Cause of Sweet Clabber. 


Messrs. Editors: A correspondent 
asks about the cause of sweet clab- 
ber. When milk curdles or clab- 
bers sweet it indicates that a spe- 
cies of germs has gotten into it 
which is associated with uncleanli- 
ness. A sure cure for this is thor- 
ough cleanliness in milking and 
handling of the milk. Sterilize milk 
buckets with hot water. 

JOHN MICHELS, 
Animal Husbandry and Dairying, A. 
& M. College, West Raleigh, N. C. 
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B Fl N GH AM FOR 115 YEARS boys have been prepared for COLLEGE and for LIFE, and have 
been trained to be MEN at THE BINGHAM SCHOOL. Ideally located on 
s Cc er | re) re) L Asheville Plateau. Organization MILITARY for discipline, control and carriage, 





1793 1909 covered, Hazing excluded by pledge of honor. Limited to 136. Rates reasonable. 


Boys expelled from other schools not received. Vicious boys expelled as soon as dis- 











Address COL. R. BINGHAM, Supt., R. F. D. Box68_ASHEVILLE, N. C. 
a her 








Beyond the Blue Ridge lies 


The LeadingCo-Educational Insti- 
9 tution in Western North Carolina. 


364 Students. 8 States and Mexico. 





Invigorating climate. Delightful 


schoolspirit. Five buildings. Spilman Home for Girls. Treat Dormitory for Boys. All expenses 
$80 to $130. Mars Hill satisfies. FALL TERM (19 weeks) OPENS AUGUST 12, 1908. 


See our catalogue and™‘College Quarterly.’’ Address 


R. L. MOORE, President, Mars Hill, N. C. 














THE 


Georgia School of Technology 


Is better equipped and organized in all its departments than ever before. Advanced courses 
in Mechanical, Electrical, Textile and Civil Engineering, Engineering Chemistry, Chemis- 
try and Architecture. Extensive and new equipment of Shop, Mill, Laboratories, etc. 
New Library and new Chemical Laboratory. Demand for School’s graduates much greater 
than the supply. Next session begins September 30th. Address Dept. A, for illustrated 
catalog and information. 


K. G. MATHESON, A.M., LL.D., President 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA. 











SLID SILIAD AA SS AIAA. 


SLLAAL ASAI AA SALAS A cd 





* Horner Military School, 


J. C. HORNER, 


Principal. 


OXFORD, 


1851-1908 ae 


Classical, Scientific, and English Courses. Prepares for college, university or the 
government academies. Military training developes prompt obedience and manly car- 
riage. Academy 57 years old with experienced teachers. Cadets dine with the princi- 
pal and ladies of his family, securing the culture of home life. Cultivates and educates. 
Modern buildings, perfect sanitation, wholesome fare, no crowding. Best moral, men- 
tal, physical, and social training. Shady lawn, athletic park, one-quarter mile running 
track, 300 acres. Ideal climate, helpful environment. In the social atmosphere of re- 
fined Christian people. The town noted for over a century as an educational center. 
Charges, $300 per year. 











Littleton Female College 


One of the most successful and best equipped boarding schools in the South, with 
hot water heat, electric lights and other modern improvements. 258 boarding pupils 
last year, 27th Annual Session will Begin September 16th, 1908. 

For catalogue address J. M. RHODES, President, Littleton, N. C. 








A high-grade Preparatory School for boys 
Central Academy and young men, with industrial and agricul- 

tural equipment. Located on 700-acre farm 
one mile from Littleton College, and under the management of the same Board of 
Trustees. For new illustrated catalogue address J. B. AIKEN, Prin., Littleton, N. C. 








er Land all by Reading 


Messrs. Editors: 


then made about one-half bale 


bales on the same field of nine 


-xpect to as long as it stays a 





A BLOSSOMING FARM THAT BLOSSOMS EARLY. 


Mr. Howard Makes More Cotton, More Money and Rich- 


I herewith enclose cotton bloom gathered 
from a nine-acre plot of cotton grown on a field that three 
‘ears ago was supposed to be worn out or run down. The plot 
bale per acre; this year we are counting on at least twelve 

I use all the barnyard manure I can raise and not over 500 


pounds of guano per acre. I read The Progressive Farmer, and 


Jonesboro, N. C., R. F. D. 2, Oak View Farm, June 22, 1908. 


The Progressive Farmer. 


per acre; last year it made a 


acres. 


s helpful as it now is. 
J. R. HOWARD. 

















BAPTIST UNIVERSITY FOR WOMEN 


Located in the Center of Raleigh. 
Five Distinct Schools. 


I. School of the Arts and Sciences, with eight professors and six 
assistants, and including English, Mathematics, Ancient and Modern 
Languages, History, Science, Philosophy, Pedagogy and the Bible. 

II. School of Music, with three professors and eight assistants, 
and including Piano, Pipe Organ, Violin and Voice. 

III. School of Art, with two professors, and including Oil Paint- 
ing, Decoration and Design. 

IV. School of Expression, with one professor and one instructor. 

V. School of Business, with one professor, and including Steno- 
graphy, Bookkeeping and Typewriting. 

Systematic training in Physical Culture in charge of a director 
and two assistants. 

Club, in which by about three-quarters of an hour of daily domes- 
tic service students save $45.00 per session. 














For Catalogue and other Information, address 


R.T.VANN, RALEIGH, N. C. 
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Money Made by Every 













No rural home ean afford to be without one of Our Canners. 


ning business. Send for our catalog and learn all particulars. 


The Raney Canner Company, -:- 








Member of the Family 


f 


Our 

- Canners 
Excel in 
: Every 
‘Point of 
' Real 

/ Value. 


Using the Improved Raney Canning Outfits. 


The work is pleasant ard 


easy. and we tell you how to put up the finest class of canned goods in the world. You can 
use themin your home or sell them on the market for the highest prices. 
We sell all sizes, prices from $5.00 up. Also cans, labels and everything! used in the cun- 


Chapel Hill, N. C. 




















Delicious Hot Rolls, Flaky Biscuits 


AND THE LIGHTEST BREAD YOU 
EVER TASTED IS MADE FROM 


WILLIAM TELL FLOUR 
















| Housewtves of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer Famtly 
should always instst upon 
getting the “William Tell.” 
There ts no other flour to 
equal wt. | For sale every- 


Ask for tt. 





where. 





MADE-BY 





THE ANSTED & BURK CO.. SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 




























FREE—No Deposit. No Guarantee. NoC.0.D. 





We Offer You an Opportunity to se- 
cure an Absolutely Free Trial of the 
Best Talking Machine we 

Manufactured. @ ww 






THIS ILLUSTRA- 
TES OUR POPU- 
LAR OUTFIT 
10; 3: 

We want the frank opinion of one thousand pro- 
gressive people on the superior merits of Star Talk- 
king Machines. Will you be one of the critics by 
accepting a FREE TRIAL. Write Now. 


Capital Typewriter Co., Inc., 
RALEIGH, N. C. 











E trust YOU. 
Simply mail 

us attached coupon 
for particulars if 
you desire an out- 
fit on Free Trial. 
Star Talking Ma- 
chines and Records 
are acknowledged 
by allexpertsto be 
the world’s gré&atest 
achievement in 
musical reproduc- 
tion. We gua- 
rantee Star 
Machines. 




















THE HOME CIRCLE 


All letters intended for this Department should be addressed 
to ‘*Aunt Mary,’’ care of Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C 
| | 











It wus at our Augus’ meetin’ 

When dar wa’n’t nigh room fer 
seatin’ 

All de sinners en de saved wut come 
to it; 

But dar wa’n’t no pride en pout- 
iar: 

Dey fell in line to shoutin’ 

Lak dey’s gwine git all de ’ligion 

dey could git. 


I ain’t er-tryin’ to fool you, 

But when Heck bawl, ‘‘Hallelool- 
yer!”’ 

All dem niggers bounce right up en 
’gin to prance, 

En when ol’ Heck would holler 


Den dem common coons' would 
foller, 

Till de flo’ wus full er people in a 
trance. 


You could see de preacher swayin’ 

En er-preachin’ en er-prayin’, 

But you couldn’ hear de loudes’ 
word he sayed. 

De benches kep’ er-breakin’, 

En de fuss dey kep’ er-makin, 

‘Peared wuss ’n all de fuss dey ’d 

done en made. 


Now, Ander is a nigger 
Wut ’s too quick upon de trigger; 





A housewife or a child can make 
a nice little sum of money by plant- 
ing cucumbers, preparing the ground 
well for them, giving them good care 


to promote thrift and to keep harm- 
ful insects off, picking them regular- 





ly after they come into bearing in 
order that the fruit may be of suit- 
able size for pickles, and pickling 
them. Small pickles are most in de- 
mand, but if they are plucked too 
small the yield may be reduced. 

When picked, throw them _ into 
brine strong enough to float an egg, 
weight them so as to keep them un- 
der the brine. After they have pass- 
ed at least ten days in that condi- 
tion, take them out, let drain thor- 
oughly and then soak a day or two 
in clear water that is frequently 
changed. After that put them ina 
vessel containing weak vinegar, a 
lump of alum, with cabbage and 
grape leaves. Some prefer to put 
grape leaves with them also when 
they are placed into the brine just 
after being picked. Whether that is 
done or not, let them remain in the 


300d Plays Wanted. 


Dear Aunt Mary: 
reader of your valuable paper for a 
number of years, and have greatly 
enjoyed it. This 


some one will not be slow in grant- 


munity want to get up a play, the 
proceeds to be used in buying an or- 
gan for the church which is very 
much needed. They have ordered four 


vessel with the vinegar, etc., till they | 


TI have been a} 


morning I am| 
writing to ask a favor which I hope 


ing. The young people in our com-| 


Ghe August Meeting. 


(The Second of a Series of Negro Dialect Poems by the Late John Charles MeNeill, 
Author of ** Songs, Merry and Sad,’’ 


and “* Lyrics From Cotton Land.’ 


His eyes is white as snow, his gums 
is blue; 
When Heck ram’ up ag’in’ ’im, 
De serappin’ blood riz in ’im, 
En he reteh en fotch his razor fum 
his shoe. 


Some ubb'’m friz to Ander, 
Kn dey hilt Heck over hyander, 
Whilst de chillun en de gals wus run- 
nin’ out. 
Den Heck haul back en hit ’im, 
Dat bluegum nigger bit ’im, 
En de whole chu’ch full er gemmen 
up en fou’t. 


Dar wus razors, 
wrenches; 
Planks fum offen busted benches, 
En some ubb’m made a club er deir 
brogans. 
Oh, dey putt one ner to sleepin’ 
Wid ever’ sort er weepin’, 
En I see one fool er-fightin’ wid his 
han’s. 


knives, en 


Wid all deir fights en trances, 
Deir holy shakes en dances, 
Dey stayed dar till de roosters ’gun 
to crow; 
En de rain beat out de cotton, 
De fodder hung dar, rotten, 
En de shattered peas wus sproutin’ 
in de row. 


Money Made Easily With Cucumber 
Pickles. 


turn green. Then the vinegar is 
drained off, and one-third as much 
good vinegar per measure is. pre- 
pared as there are pickles. This 
vinegar may be doctored in any way 
preferred. If the pickles are for 
home use only, consult the tastes of 
those who are to eat them. 
Whatever is added to the vinegar 
should be boiled in it, so as to dis- 
tribute the flavor in all parts of the 
liquid and of the pickles equally. 
The following have given good re- 
sults for market pickles: To each 


|gallon of vinegar, 2 pounds of sugar, 


3 or 4 onions, 2 or 3 red peppers, 


|1-2 pint of horseradish chopped up, 


4 ounces each of mustard seed, black 
pepper and allspice, 1 ounce of mace 
and celery seeds each, 2 ounces of 
|ginger, 3 ounces each of cloves and 
cinnamon bark. These are boiled in 
the vinegar thoroughly, and then the 
whole is poured over the pickles. The 
pickles will be no more digestible 
than other pickles are, but they will 
taste almost good enough to make 
one risk an attack of indigestion to 
sample them freely. 
AUNT MARY. 


turn books promptly. We don’t want 
a heavy play, but something not dif- 
ficult to get up that will take well, 
comedy preferred. 

THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S CLUB. 





But the problem of the _ trade 
training can never be solved until it 
|becomes a part of the public school 
|system. That is clear; and it is not 
generally recognized. This is the 
{only machinery that can reach the 























THE ADVERTISERS IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Are men and firms of known reliability, and will do as they promise 


different catalogues and six plays,|sreat mass of the people.—Walter 
which are worthless. Will not pine | Page, in World’s Work. 

of your readers recommend plays | 

that they know to be good or (what| Take out the one-inch ad., as from 
would be better) any are on hand,|it we had last week orders for some- 
send to us for examination? We}think like $150 worth of potato slips. 











will gladly pay postage, and will re-| Hickory Seed Co., Hickory, N. C. 
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of the world is undoubtedly by 
infected material. 
conveyed in this way. 


between flies and typhoid fever 


presence is not regarded as a 
household or institution, 
conclusions are 





Flies Carry Disease: Start a Cru- 
sade Against Them. 


The most common mode of infection by insects in our part 
the 
tion of food stuffs by insects which 
Cholera, typhoid fever, tuberc Culosis, and per- 
haps dysentery are the diseases which are probably most often 
Most important for us is the connection 
and 
common house-fly is the insect chiefly to be dreaded, for it has a 
far wider range of activity than has any crawling insect, and its ~* 
disgrace to a 
as is the presence of other insects. The 
almost too obvious to 
disposal of all infectious material and scrupulous care in the ex- 
termination of all insects, especially 
should be among the most ordinary rules of household and in- 
stitutional hygiene.—Chicago Tribune. 





indirect method, the infec- 
have come in contact with 


probably dysentery. The 


well-conducted 


need statement. Rapid 


the common house-fly, 








How One Woman ‘Built a Library. 


A Splendid Example for All Women in: Working Up 
Village or the Public School. 


woman who founded this li- 
brary was born and reared in New 
England. She grew up in an atmos- 
phere of culture and of community 
helpfulness. 

She was the daughter of a minis- 
ter, and had seen several libraries 
started in small communities upon 
the initiative of the minister and his | 
wife. 

She married and went to a new 
home in a small Virginia town, very 
like other small towns in the South. 
It contains about two thousand peo- 
ple, easy going and pleasant. This 
New England woman missed some- 
thing, however, to which she had al- 
ways been accustomed. Her train-| 
ing and ideals made it-impossible for | 
her to live without a library. 
decided 
brary. 
in her mind and then confided it to a 
few of her friends, who promptly as- 
sured her that the town had existed 
a long time without a free library, 
and it had gotten along all right, 


The 


| erected to her memory in any ceme- 


She | 
that the town needed a li-| 
She turned the project over | 


| Recipe for the Famous South Caro- 


and that no town in Virginia would | 


support a free library; 
wholly impracticable. But this North- 


ern woman had made up her mind; | 


had vowed in the beginning that, no 
matter how unfruitful the soil, the 


town should have its public library. | 


from her 
persuaded the local 
Daughters of the Rev- 
olution to take up that work, con- 
Vincing them that such educational 
work is the highest order of patriot- 
ism. First the people were incredul- 
ous; next they were interested. She 
gave teas on her lawn and engineer- 
ed many entertainments in the local 
hall for the benefit of her pet scheme. 
Slowly the funds increased until 
there was enough to buy a lot, and 
many months later sufficient for a 
very creditable little library build- 
ing. 300ks began to come in from 
Many directions, even New England 
contributing. The energetic promo- 
ter of this library has raised more 
than eleven hundred dollars and over 
twelve hundred books. The library 
is now a reality, 


And she never swerved 
purpose. She 
chapter of the 


‘Troning Made Fasy 
$2.50 


EXPRESS PREPAID, 
Saves Fuel 
Saves time 
Saves the 
Ironer 

We Want louis in Every County. 

$20 Week. Best Seller on Earth. 


Send money order to L. 
. for sample or for home use. 
Stamp for full instrue tions. 











Enclose 2c. 


the idea was | 


without Mr. Carne-| 
te citron melon, grate one small co- 


Medlin, Monroe, N. | 


Libraries for the 


gie’s help and _ without any single 
large contribution. It has been made 
possible by the small contributions of 
the towns-people, not very well-to- 
do, for the most part, and not at the 
outset interested in it. 

The library is now the pride of the 
community, and this woman has a 
better monument than will ever be 


tery. Her name is Mrs. W. W. Har- 
per, and the town is Orange, Va. 
She is the regent of the Orange 


Chapter D. A. R. May her example 
be followed by every chapter regent 
in the South. 
MRS. WM. M. STROTHER, 
Librarian George M. Jones Memorial 
Library, Lynchburg, Va. 





LADY BALTIMORE CAKE. 


lina Delicacy Owen Wister’s Book 
Made Famous. 


“Here is a South Carolina recipe 
for this cake, deservedly a favorite 
in all Southern dining-rooms long 
before Mr. Owen Wister heaped 
drawing-room honors upon it,” says 
July Woman’s Home Companion. 

“Two-thirds of a cupful of butter, 
five eggs, two cupfuls of sugar, four 
cupfuls of flour, one half cupful of 
rich milk, two level teaspoonfuls of 
cream of tartar and one $level tea- 
spoonful of soda. Cream half the 
sugar with the butter, beat the re- 
maining sugar into the yolks of the 
and sift the cream of tartar and 
the soda twice through the flour; 
beat the eggs and sugar together 
with the butter and sugar, add the 
milk slowly, and finally beat in the 
flour and stiffly beaten whites of the 
eggs. Flavor half this mixture with 
rose, and into the other half beat 
one teaspoonful of powdered cinna- 
mon, one teaspoonful of powdered 
cloves, and one grated nutmeg, and 
flavor with vanilla, lemon or almond; 
bake in four layer-cake pans—two 


y 
egg, 





| white layers and two spiced layers. 
| “For the filling: Cut fine one cup- 
| ful of seeded raisins, shred thin half 
coanut and blanch three-fourths of 
| a pound of almonds; make an ordi- 


Irena boiled icfng, and into it beat 
all these ingredients save the al- 
;|monds. Put the mixture thickly 


| between the layers, and finish the top 
| layer—which should be a white one 
|—-with sprinkled powdered sugar 
| and the almonds stuck in porcupine 
| wise. The measuring cups are ordi- 
| nary coffee cups and are filled just 

level. This is a successful recipe 
| and one easily followed.” 





Rolled or steel cut oats or hulled 
oats are excellent for young chicks. 


sections of our country. 


us housekeepers by giving a few 


Two Timely Recipes. 


Dear Aunt Mary: I enjoy reading 
our dear old Progressive Farmer. 
One can get so many other’s ideas 
from the letters written in different 
And I think 
we might make it more useful to 


more recipes than we do. As ’tis 
fruit time I am sending two which 
I know to be good ones, and I ask 
s0me one to give the recipe for mak- 
ing apple butter. 

Sweet Peach Pickle.—To 8 pounds 
fruit, put 5 pounds sugar, 3 pints of 
vinegar, 2 tablespoonfuls of whole 
allspice, 2 of cloves and 1 of mace. 
Make the syrup, pour it over the 
fruit boiling hot, three mornings in 
succession. The fourth morning, 
after the syrup boils, put in the fruit 
and simmer a little while. If peaches 
are small, pickle them whole; if 
large, cut in half, taking out seed. 
Chili Sauce.—Scald and peel a wa- 
terbucket full of ripe tomatoes, cut 
them up fine and put in kettle with 
8 chopped onions, 6 pods green pep- 
per, 8 cups vinegar, 8 tablespoonfuls 
sugar, 8 (scant) of salt, 1 of cinna- 
mon, 1 of cloves, 1 of nutmeg, 1 
of allspice (all ground). Boil until 
smooth and seal while hot. 

MRS. J. Lb. 8. 





Why They Waked Him. 


It is related in Lippincott’s Maga- 
zine that when Governor Smith of 
Georgia was Secretary of the In- 
terior in Cleveland’s Cabinet, he was 
once on his way to Atlanta on busi- 


ness. He was weary, and retired to 
his berth very early. It seems that 
the Governor’s snores were in pro- 


portion to his size, and soon the son- 
orous cadences of ever-increasing 
volume which proceeded from his 
apartment gave evidence that his ut- 
terances of the day did not greatly 
exceed in forcefulness those of the 
night. But after about two hours 
his tranquil slumber was disturbed 
by the persistent nudging of the por- 
ter. That official was asking: ‘Boss, 
is you awake?”’ 

“Of course I am 
Smith replied. 

‘*Boss, 


awake,” Mr. 
“What do you want?’’ 
I hope dat you will pardon 
me, sah, but I was jest goin’ to ask 
you to be so kind as to stay awake 
for jest about fifteen minutes ’till de 


rest of de passengers can git to 
sleep.’’—Golden Age. 

Messrs. Editors: 7 sent you my 
renewal and two new _ subscribers 


last week. I want you to enter me 
as a life-time subscriber to The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. Don’t see how I 
could farm without it. Professor 
Massey’s page alone is worth all the 
paper costs—in fact, it is all good. 

oS. NR. P. 


Lenoir Co., N. C. 











“THE OLD RELIABLE” 


DIETZ 


. LANTERN S43 
THERE ARE NONE “JUST AS GOOD” 
WHEN YOU BUY A LANTERN INSIST ON A ‘*DIETZ’’ 
mavesy R. E. DIETZ COMPANY new vorx 
Largest Makers of Lanterns in the World 
ESTABLISHED 1840 
PIONEERS AND LEADERS 




















Canning Made Easy! 
; 


BY THE 
SLEMMER PROCESS 
1 “If you want to engage in 
the canning business and 
make big money on small 
outlay of capital, 
for my free bookigs, 
which teaches you how. 


I. T. SLEMMER, eiedir. vy 











1842—1908 


Buy your Piano from the 
time-honored firm of 


Chas. ML. Stel 


the Southern Piano Manu- 
facturer and secure the 
piano of pianos. 








A POST CARD WILL BRING 
ONE OF OUR SALESMEN 
TO SEE YOU. 


Convenient Terms if "Desrel. 


CHAS. M. STIEFF 


Stieff and 
Shaw, the Pianos with the 


Manufacturer of the 


sweet tone. 


SOUTHERN WAREROOM: 


5 West Trade Street, 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


C. H. WILMOTH, Manager. 














PIANOS 


Are especially adapted for the “Southern 
climate. If you buy a MATHUSHEK you 
run absolutely no risk and have a piano that 
will stand by you; what the climate is does 
not matter. Let us send you our catalogue 
telling why itis the best. We will place a 
piano in your home on trial and take your 
old instrument mm exchange, CASH OR 
EASY PAYMENT 


MATHUSHEK IANO MFG. CO., 
NEW HAVEN, :: CONNECTICUT 














Every farmer ought to read Prof. 
Massey’s new book 


‘Practical 





send 





Farming.” 





A volume specially prepared to filla 
long felt need, by a well-known writer. 
The science of agriculture is made easy 
to every one. There are chapters on 
the Soil, its origin and conditions; the 
Plant, its structure and Physiological 
functions; Manuresand Fertilizers; Till- 
age; Protection of the Soil from Wash- 
ing and Loss: Crop Rotation; Crops and 
Cropping; Practical Horticulture; Fruit 
Culture, etc., etc. A most invaluable 
book, indispensiable alike to the student, 
the practical man and the amateur. 


REGULAR PRICE, $1.50 NET. 


Our Price: Progressive Farmer, one 
year ($1.00), and “* Practical Farm- 


ing’”’ ($1.50), both for $2.25. 
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| “What's Ghe News?”’’ 











EX-PRESIDENT CLEVELAND DEAD. 


During the past week the tokens of shroud and 
pall came to the Princeton home of Grover Cleve- 
land and his gentle wife and her four children are 
now in the sorrewing company of the widow and 
the fatherless. After a long illness, the great 
man expired at 8:40 o’clock the morning of June 
24th, in the seventy-second year of his age. It 
was about a quarter of a century ago that he 
came into the public life of his country; it has 
been nearly half as long since he laid aside the 
high position with which it honored him, the of- 
fice of President, for which he was thrice nomi- 
nated and twice chosen. But the impress of his 
personal character and two official administrations 
upon the thought and policies of his country abide 
and will endure yet many seasons. 

A poor boy, the son of a minister, a lawyer at 
twenty-two, then assistant district attorney, 
sheriff, mayor, governor, and president—these 
are the steps by which he attained to the great 
eminence of his life. Not dashing or brilliant, 
not trained in forensic display, without experience 
in deliberative bodies, he was yet able to cope 
mightily with those who were. His natural force 


of character, his rugged, unbending honesty, his 
strong thinking, his fearless speaking, his irre- 
pressible candor, and independent acting made 
him fast friends, and, alas, fast enemies also. 

But in the latter years, the asperities which 
lent bitterness to the storm through which he had 
passed softened greatly. As time wore away so 
passed also much of the passion of the times, and 
his last days were days of peace in the constantly 
growing esteem of his countrymen. What place 
he will hold in the list of the great men_who 
have filled the Presidency, it is net possible here 
to determine, but it will be very high. He was 
the only man his party was able to place in the 
Presidential chair in a half-century of effort, and 
he made a vigorous, conscientious, bold, and 
broad-minded Executive. 

Above six feet in height, of ponderous but vigor- 
ous body and brain, rising from the ranks of the 
plain people, rugged, blunt, honest, clear-headed, 


“Rich in saving common-sense, 

that tower of strength 

Which stood four-square to all the winds that 
blew,”’’ 


strong-willed and upright, he was in many par- 
ticulars the finest racial type of the English-speak- 
ing people in their American development. 

He was buried at Princeton, N. J., Friday by 
the side of his little daughter Ruth, with simple 
ceremonies consistent with the plain dignity of 
his character and life. 


se 
DEMOCRATIC STATE CONVENTION. 


Unwieldy, obstreperous, enthusiastic, and game, 
the biggest Democratic convention that ever as- 
sembled in the State is still in session in Charlotte 
as our forms close. It has been in session three 
days, and at the end of the forty-sixth ballot 
for Governor, no nomination has been made, the 
vote standing Kitchin 385.69, Craig 328.72, 
Horne 142.52. No other nomination will be made 
until that for Governor is disposed of, and no one 
can now say when the convention will finish its 
work, It requires 429 votes to nominate. 


The A. & M. College: a Newspaper Card by Editor Pal 





The most striking illustration in my experience 
of voicing unexpectedly the unuttered thought of 
the great body of our people, came in the matter 
of my published card in regard to the A. & M. 
College two or three weeks ago. From every 
quarter of North Carolina have come expressions 
of hearty approval and endorsement, in some 
cases from the most unexpected sources, and from 
the time that the card appeared until now, hardly 
a day has passed that some thoughtful man, inter- 
ested in the industrial Mevelopment of the State, 
has not stopped me to say that I said just what 
he has felt in his own heart. 

And while, as I have said, this has been one of 
the most striking illustrations of striking unex- 
pectedly the key-note of public thought, it has 
been no less surprising than gratifying. What does 
it mean? It means that public opinion in North 
Carolina is ready, waiting and keenly longing for 
a great and powerful school of industrial educa- 
tion that will send a thrill of new life into every 
branch of industrial endeavor in our Common- 
wealth. 

Let the Board of Trustees go forward, and the 
anxious and alert public sentiment of our people 
will applaud them most vigorously. 

& 

In the selection of a new President at this time, 
the College may almost be said to be facing a 
crisis, to have come to the parting of the ways as 
to whether its industrial trend shall be intensified, 
or whether it shall go the weary and ineffectual 
way that many such institutions have gone as 
second rate literary institutions. 

I believe the time has come—and if I mistake 
not, the people of North Carolina to-day believe 
that the time has come—for putting at the head 
of this great institution of industrial science, a 
man who is the living, vital embodiment of the 
scientific or the industrial idea. 

When we go to select a President for a theo- 
logical school, who is chosen? No one is thought 
of but a preacher. 

When a President is needed for a medical col- 
lege, who is considered. No one but a doctor. 

If we wish a head for a law school, who is 
chosen? No one except some man versed in law. 

And so in selecting a head for an institution of 
industrial education the need is for a man who 
represents and typifies the industrial idea. 

And we ought to have a man of this character, 
whatever the cost. As I have already pointed out, 
industrial education is a matter of such recent 
growth and development that it is absolutely out 
of the question for us to get strong men as lead- 
ers here as cheaply as men of the same ability can 
be had in classical and literary lines. Nor will we 
ever make much progress until we realize the 
competition we must face, and begin to offer 
greater inducements for strong men as leaders. 
The South has suffered peculiarly here. One 
Napoleon is worth ten thousand ordinary gen- 
erals. If we could get a man who would do for 
industrial education at the A. & M. College what 
Dr. Charles D. McIver did in building and popu- 
larizing the institution for the education of young 
women at Greensboro, he would be cheap at $10,- 
000 a year, instead of the $3,000 that we offer. 

& 

In the search for such a man and because the 
limited time since Dr. Winston’s resignation has 
not been sufficient for a thorough survey of the 
field, I believe that the industrial interests of the 
State welcome the suggestion for a postponement 
of the whole matter until next January. 

At present there is too much confusion for a 
wise decision. Representing the literary side of 
education, the names of one or two men have been 
suggested whose splendid personal character, high 
literary attainments and charming personal qual- 
ities, would tempt me into enthusiastic approval, 
did I not remember my larger duty in urging the 
all-overshadowing importance of intensifying and 
accentuating at all hazards the industrial and not 
the literary phase of the College. Representing 








the mechanical side of the College, a vigorous ef- 





fort is being made in behalf of Mr. D.. A. Tomp- 
kins, the famous Charlotte manufacturer. And 
there are other men representing this division of 
the College whose names might be mentioned, 
And representing the agricultural interests of the 
State, the name of Dr. Tait Butler has been fit- 
tingly suggested, a man who is at once one of the 
most progressive and one of the safest men of all 
my acquaintance, a man of fine executive ability 
and of prodigious energy: one of the half-dozen 
hardest working and most efficient men of my ac- 
quaintance and a man whose sterling character 
would compel the esteem of student and faculty: 
his word as good as his bond. For several years 
a member of the faculty of the A. & M. College 
and for several years more a professor in the Mis- 
sissippi A. & M. College, Dr. Butler would bring 
to the position valuable experience as well as that 
fine scientific spirit which has won him unsought 
such honors as his present Presidency of the 
Academy of Science in this State and also of the 
American Association of Farmers’ Institute Work- 
ers (covering the United States and Canada), be- 
sides other similar honors in the past. Other rep- 
resentatives of our agricultural interests have 
suggested—but without authority, I believe—the 
names of Prof. B. W. Kilgore, who was also at 
one time a member of the college faculty, Dr. C. 
W. Burkett, formerly of the College and now with 
the Kansas Agricultural College, and Dr. Walter 
J. Quick, Dean of the Virginia Agricultural Col- 
lege. 
& 

I believe, as I have said, that the logic of the 
situation and the spirit of the times demands a 
man representing the industrial idea, but a com- 
promise between the contending representatives 
of the agricultural, the mechanical, and the liter- 
ary idea may possibly be found in the growing 
demand that Governor Robert B. Glenn take up 
the work during the next three or four years and 
set himself to putting the College upon a firm 
basis, by which time another McIver might de- 
velop in our borders. While I should not ordi- 
narily approve of such a suggestion with regard 
to a Governor of the State, there is peculiar fit- 
ness in Governor Glenn because from the first he 
has aimed to make industrial development the 
key-note of his administration. Would it not be 
fitting therefore if after having given four years 
as Governor, he should now round out his large 
career by valuable service at the source of all in- 
dustrial strength and industrial development— 
which source must ever be a training and educa- 
tion of the workers themselves? Governor Glenn’s 
character would inspire the boys, and in going up 
and down the State preaching a crusade of indus- 
trial education he might start a great constructive 
movement which would re-make our State. 


& 


The special work of a new President should be: 

(1) To develop the agricultural side of the 
College and bring it up with the mechanical side, 
providing for it not in the measure of its present 
development, but in the measure of its tremendous 
possibilities. 

(2) To abolish the flat salary scheme and get 
strong, vital men who can impress themselves up- 
on the State even if it does cost a few hundred 
dollars more to get such scientifically trained men 
than it does to get men to teach the old studies 
like Latin and chemistry. 

(3) To build up a group of agricultural high 
schools and to inaugurate a series of industrial 
courses in our present high schools that will make 
these institutions feeders of the A. & M. College 
as well as of the literary institutions of the State. 

(4) To arouse—or rather to direct and increase 
the already thoroughly aroused—public sentiment 
of the State, which demands and will not be satis- 
fied until this great industrial institution turns out 
two thousand trained young men into our agricul- 
tural and mechanical industries every year. 

& 

I have written more than I intended and some- 
what hastily in the last hour before leaving for 4 
brief vacation abroad. But more largely perhaps 
than any one realizes to-day, does the future 
growth of our Commonwealth depend upon the 
action taken with regard to the heart of the 
State’s industrial life; and the deep and surpris- 
ing interest in the subject on the part of all 
classes of the State’s population makes me feel 
that I should be recreant to my duty, should I 
fail to voice her feeling as I understand it. 

Very respectfully, 
CLARENCE H. POE. 
Raleigh, N. C., June 24, 1908. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 








SUGGESTIONS FOR JULY FARM WORK. 





Sow Peas, Sow Peas!—This is the last call for 
the cowpea crop. The man who allows the price 
of pea seed to deter him from keeping up a regu- 
lar amount of land in peas for his rotation is fill- 
ing at the spile and wasting from the bung-hole. 

Especially should a large amount of peas be 
sown this season, for it is probable that in almost 
every neighborhood some one will get a _ pea 
thresher and go around the whole section thresh- 
ing peas next winter. 

A little five-horse power gasoline engine on one 
wagon and the machine on another is all that are 
needed. I saw the Koger thresher working with 
just such an outfit. Any live man could get such 
an outfit and thresh peas all winter and then till 
another pea season could travel around and saw 
up the season’s wood for all the people in the 
neighborhood. 

But sow peas, Sow peas among your corn, un- 
less you sow crimson clover there. I believe that 
crimson clover is better to sow among corn, but it 
needs experiment to determine whether in the 
South it can be sown so early as the last working 
of the corn. 

& 


Take These Hints and Build a Silo.—What a 
man ean do by good farming and stock feeding 
is well shown by a letter just received from Mr. 
Tufts at Pinehurst. Every one knows what the 
Moore County sand-hills are, and yet Mr. Tufts 
says that his corn is nine feet high and has not 
yet shown a tassel. And that on Moore County 
sand, purely through bringing back the humus 
that would have been there if the forest fires in 
the natural state of that country had not burned 
out the whole of it. Corn on Moore County sand 
that would make seventy-five bushels per acre if 
left to mature, but will go into the silo for feed- 
ing! 

Then, you folks, on land far better than the 
Moore County sand, should take the hint and 
build a silo. The time is now at hand, has come, 
when it will pay well to feed cattle for beef in the 
East. The Western pastures are getting smaller 
and smaller as the land is taken up in farms, and 
now the cry of the packers is that there is a scar- 
city of beeves, and it is true that there is. The 
best cuts of beef are selling in the cities for thirty 
cents per pound and the prospect is that they will 
be higher this week, and, as one of the Baltimore 
papers said recently, if the price of beef continues 
to advance, diamond-back terrapin will be an eco- 
nomical dish in comparison to steak. The moral 
of all this is build a silo this sammer and deter- 
mine that you will profit by the advance in beef. 


& 


What Sort of Cattle Will You Feed This Win- 
ter?—But do not imagine that you can make as 
much money feeding scrub cattle as you can from 
good beef bred animals. They may increase in 
actual weight as fast as the beef breeds, but the 
chances are that they will put the increase into 
parts that do not bring the money like the ani- 
mals that lay the fat on the loins. 

There is no better beef breed, for the South 
especially, than the Polled Angus. In fact, it has 
always seemed strange, but true, that a black ani- 
mal is better suited to the South than a white one. 
The black hogs are always the survival of the fit- 
test in the South, and you never find a white piney 
woods rooter. 

This does not mean that you should buy a stock 
of full blood animals, but that you can breed good 


beef stock through the use of a full blood Angus| Doubtless it encourages growth, but measure off 
bull, for no matter what sort of a dam you have|tWO areas and treat one with the side-dressing 
that bull will get you black calves nearly every and the other with none. Then compare the crops 
time, and calves that will fatten better than any| Carefully from each and see what the outlay has 


pure scrub. 
But use the silo for corn. 


pure corn in the silo to balance the pea hay. 
& 


Save Good, Clean Grain for Seed.—If you oats} purchase of nitrogen in any form, if he feeds his 
and wheat had cheat in them this year, do not| cottonseed and all his hay and eorn fodder and 
make the mistake of supposing that the wheat or| puts the manure on his corn field. 
oats turned to cheat, for they did nothing of the 
sort. The cheat was there because you sowed foul| corn crops on Moore County sand, and he says 
seed. Then determine another fall to sow clean|that where he put commercial fertilizer on his 


seed. 


I was on the farm of a man who grows the best | PUt none. 
He has <a . & 


seed wheat in this country last week. 


machine for cleaning wheat that delivers it 
through four spouts. Through the first only light} sow alfalfa in August or September you should be 
Through the second the| preparing the land now and getting it clear of 
Plow early and turn under a good lot of 


trash comes down. 





I have tried clover | #Mong farmers. Z 
and peas, etc., in the silo, but I have always found | 2PPlication of fertilizers, but they do not carefully 
that the peas are better made into hay and have|C°mpare the results with a check plot. 


shrivelled grains of wheat. Through the third the | weeds. 


clean second-grade wheat for milling, and through 
the fourth nothing but the heaviest and plumpest 
grains for seed. 

Is it any wonder that that man makes forty to 
forty-five bushels of wheat per acre, and never a 
weed to be seen in it? His wheat never turns to 
cheat because he never sows any cheat seed, and 
out of a bushel of wheat from the thresher he 
will get about a peck of what he calls first-class 
seed. 

& 


About Rotation.—If you are going to follow 
your corn with oats or wheat the longer you keep 
up the shallow and level cultivation the. better. 
But if you sow crimson clover among the corn 
and get a good stand, you can profitably repeat 
corn on the land one more season by turning the 
clover under. 

The crimson clover crop is the only one that I 
would habitually turn under for corn or cotton, 
for it is the hardest of all clovers to make into 
good hay, as it comes at a bad season for hay- 
making, and being a catch crop among the corn, 
it can profitably be used to turn down either for 
corn or cotton. 

But if you follow corn with small grain the 
best thing to sow is cowpeas. If the peas grow 
rankly, you can mow them after cutting the corn, 
and if not too rank, you can chop them up with 
the disc harrow and make the surface fine and 
have the best possible chance for winter grain if 
sown with a dise drill, for the trash will be main- 
ly on top and will act as a mulch for the grain 
crop in winter. 

wt 


Laying by Your Corn.—In laying by your corn 
determine once for all to keep the turning plow 
out of the field. From that time on the corn will 
need all the moisture it can get, and if the culti- 
vator has been run shallow and a dust blanket 
made over the surface, there will be moisture for 
the corn roots, and if you put in a plow and turn 
this up you will simply make a ridge to dry out 
directly and starve the roots even if you by some 
chance do not cut off most of them. 
Remember that the only part of the root that 
is getting back food from the soil is that part just 
back of the advancing rootlets that is covered 
with fine hairs, and that if that tip is cut off these 
roots cannot get food from the soil till more root- 
lets form, and by that time the corn will be so far 
exhausted that the crop will be largely reduced. 
Do not imagine that piling earth to the base of 
the stalks will prevent the corn blowing down. It 
will blow down worse, for you will soften, the 
brace roots by covering them, and the cutting of 
the roots will make the corn weaker to with- 
stand the wind. But with hard and tough brace 
roots, well set on level ground, corn will resist 
far more wind. 
3 
Begin Now to Select Your Seed Corn.—Then 
start at once to select and breed your corn to a 
better stature, for a stalk that is very tall and has 
the ears far above ground and only a short top 
above them will always blow down worse than 
corn of fair stature that makes ears half way be- 
tween ground and tassel. 
& 
Test Side-Dressings, Don’t Guess.—Now experi- 
ment with side-dressings on your cotton. Some 
think that a great deal is gained by the use of 
nitrate of soda alongside the corn this month. 


paid you. There is entirely too much guessing 


They see some result from an 


My opinion is that where a farmer farms in a 
good rotation and grows and feeds plenty of le- 
gume forage he can profitably dispense with the 


This is what is enabling Mr. Tufts to make big 


peas he can so far see no difference from where he 


Prepare Your Alfalfa Land.—If you intend to 


manure. Then as soon as any weeds start put the 
disc on both ways, and repeat this as fast as any 
weeds show. 
Remember that every time you go over with 
the disc you are increasing the chance for a 
stand. Then, just before sowing and before the 
last harrowing, get some soil from a field where 
alfalfa has made nodules, and scatter 100 pounds 
or more per acre and at once harrow it, for ex- 
posure to the sun will kill the bacteria. 
Sow not less than twenty-five pounds of seed, 
and more will do no harm. Then if you get a 
good stand, the following spring before growth 
starts apply tweiaty bushels of slacked lime per 
acre and run the smoothing harrow over it both 
ways. 

& 
Sweet Potatoes.—Cuttings can be made of the 
tops of the sweet potato vines for a late crop for 
winter keeping. For making a crop of bedding 
roots, I prefer to set the cuttings in August. Then 
make them a yard long and coil the cutting 
around the hand and set the whole coil in the hill 
with only the tip exposed. This will give you a 
hill full of little potatoes that will make far more 
plants per bushel than the general crop, and they 
are the easiest kept in winter. 


af 
Pine Woods Mould for Sweet Potatoes.—If your 
soil is rather heavy for sweet potatoes try plow- 
ing under a heavy cover of half rotted trash from 
a pine woods, pine straw and rotted stuff. The 
great market crop of sweet potatoes on the east- 
ern shore of Virginia is largely made with this 
material. Every pine woods there is raked clean 
every spring for the sweet potato crop. And they 
make them too. 
But I know, too, that a crop of crimson clover 
on the land would do better and be cheaper than 
the laborious hauling from the woods. But where 
there is no clover and you want a late crop of 
sweets, try the woods trash. 

& 
Plant Ensilage Corn.—When I was growing 
corn for the silo, and annually putting up 600 
tons of it, I always planted my silage corn in 
July, for there it followed a crop of clover hay 
on the same land and, in the cultivation of the 
crop, clover seed were sown again, so that on 
that rich bottom land I generally got two tons or 
more of clover hay and twenty tons of corn silage 
every year. I was engaged in cleaning the bot- 
toms of weeds and making manure for the hills, 
for with this annual treatment there was hardly 
any such thing as exhaustion of that bottom land 
where the soil was nearly ten feet deep, being 
the accumulation on an old mill pond bottom 
where the stream had cut a deep channel. 

On any moist low-land of good fertility July is 
early enough to plant the ensilage corn. It then 
comes in at a comparatively leisure season, where 
a man grows no tobacco or cotton, and even the 
cotton will not be pushing much early in Septem- 
ber when the corn is ready. 

& 

Finally, Brethren, Farm, Farm!—The whole 
gist of these suggestions is to farm, farm, and for- 
ever stop mere planting without definite aim. Get 
into a good.rotation, grow peas and more peas 
and feed them and have cattle to sell in the 
spring and have cash for the cotton-crop season. 
Use fertilizers more judiciously and liberally for 
the improvement of your land rather than only 
for immediate results in crops to sell, and your 
“barns will be filled with plenty and your presses 
will burst with the new wine.’’ 

W. F. MASSEY. 





Professor Massey Speaks at Siler City July 4th. 


I shall speak to the farmers of Chatham at Siler 
City on the Fourth of July, and I would like to 
meet there all the readers of The Progressive Far- 
mer who can make it convenient to attend. And 
if you have neighbors who don’t read our paper, 
by all means get them to come too. 

W. F. MASSEY. 





A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 


Wealth is mental; wealth is moral. The value 
of a dollar is, to buy just things: a dollar goes 
on increasing in value with all the genius and all 
the virtue of the world. A dollar in a university 
is worth more than a dollar in a jail; ina temper- 
ate, schooled, law-abiding community, than in 
some sink of crime, where dice, knives, and ar- 
senic are in constant play. .... If a trader re- 
fuses to sell his vote, or adheres to some odious 
right, he makes so much more equity in Massa- 
chusetts, and every acre in the State is worth 
more in the hour of his aetion.— From Emerson’s 
Essay on ‘‘Wealth.”’ 
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OAKWOOD FARM 


Jersey Cattie 
and 
Berkshire Hogs 
37 cows produced in 1907 14175 
Ibs. butter, or an average of 383 
Ibs. per, cow; 30 of the herd made an average of 
over 400 lbs. My herd was tested by a represen- 
tative of the U. S. Dairy Dept. Ihave no cows 
for sale, but a nice lot of young stock from 
these cows. The older heifers are bred to Em- 
inent X now at the head of my herd. Heisa 
son of the famous Eminent sold at auction for 
$10,000. If you want cows that pay a profit, 


Write and get prices. 
Newton, N. C. 


R. L. Shuford, :: 








BERKSHIRES 


Spring Pigs at low prices by Lee Premier, 
King Hunter. Send in your order 
before too late. 


POULTRY 


From one month old to partridge size for 
sale. Barred and White Rocks, Brown 
and White Leghorns. 


JERSEYS 


We are offering for sale at prices low for 
quality—15 choice heifers, 5 being bred. 
4 bulls, 3 of which are out of 
tested dams. 


AU Prices Unusually Attractive. 
Biltmore Farms, :: Biltmore, N. C. 








ou 
te 


AMERICA'S 


LEADING 


HORSE IMPORTERS 


At the recent International Live Stock 
Exposition, held in Chicago November 30th 
to December 7th, stallions imported by us 
won as follows, being the only classes in 
which we exhibited. 








PERCHERONS 
4 years old and over --......-...-. ist, 5th 
3 years old and under 4--...-...-.- 1st, 2nd, 4th 
2 years old and under 3 ---.-.-...-.- 2nd, 5th 
PTOGUCS OF MATS ...... 6 scccasceus lst 


Champion stallion 

Reserve champion stallion 

Champion group of five stallions owned by 
one exhibitor. 


French Coach 


4 years old and over ........--... 1st, 2nd, 3rd 
3 years old and under 4 -.......-- Ist, 2nd 
Champion stallion 

Reserve champion stallion 

Champion group of five stallions owned by 
one exhibitor. 


The Champion Stallions of both 
Continents are for sale at our stables 


McLAUGHLIN BROS. 


Kansas City, Mo. Columbus, O. 
St. Paul, Minn. 




















$8 POLAND CHINAS ¢@ 
MAMMOTH BLACKS 


I have more male pigs than I can 
mate and for a few days will sell 
at $8.00 each, former price $10. 
These are very fine and will go 
quick. Cash with order. Refer- 
ence Bradstreet and Dunn’s Com- 
mercial Agencies. 


John A. Young, 


Greensboro, N. C. 














The Aberdeen Angus 


breed of cattle has furnished the highest 
priced carload of steers (in America)every 
re save one for seventeen years. 

Su Home Farm 1s headquarters in 
South 1 or cattle of this wonderful market 
topping breed. Our cnief stock bull is a 
brother of Gay Lad that was champion 
butl of America during 1895-96, and later 
801d at $3050.00. 


A. L. FRENCH, Propr., 
R. F. D., 2, Byrdville, Va. 
Farm and Station, Fitzgerald, N. C. 














DON’T BUY DUROCS 


From cheap, inexperienced breeders; order 
from the old reliable firm 


L. M. WHITAKER & CO., Mutberry, Tenn., 





one of the oldest breeders in the South. 60 head 
of 10 to 12 weeks old pigs now ready to hip. 
Write for prices. 


My New List is Free 


Twelve Southdown and Hampshire rams, $17. - 
50 each; forty Southdown ewes, $12.50 each; fif- 
ty ‘select lambs; forty reg. Shorthorns; thirty- 
seven great big red fox cubs, 6 for $25; forty 
broken fox hounds, young dogs and pups. 


WRITE FOR NEW LIST. 


J. D. STODGHILL, ° : Shelbyville, Ky. 











——IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED 
Standard Bred : 
Horses, Jersey - 
Cattle, Black; 


or B. P. Rocks, S. L. Wyandottes, S. C, Brown 
Leghorn, Buff and Partri’?ze Cochin Bantams 
—and Eggs in season, address OPEN VIEW 
FARMS, Robt. L. Abernethy, Propr., Mount 
Holly, N. C. 


Large English Berkshires, Choice Pigs, 
Ready to ship from Imported Stock. 


D. L. FARRIOR, - - Raleigh, N. C. 







Essex Hogs, 
F— Scotch Collie 








ARROWHEAD FARM 


Red Polled Cattle, Dorset Sheer: Poland Chi- 
nas, of the best breeding. : 


SAM B.WOODS, CHARL OTTES VILLE, VA. 





POLAND CHINAS—Herd headed by “ Suc- 
cess 121043.”" who competed (1907) in 7 rings, 
winning 6 first and 1 second, proving our for- 
merclaim “that he is the best Poland China 
boar in Tennessee.” Fifty of his pigs and 100 
fancy gilts and sows to breed to him for our 
fall and winter trade. Also fine S. C. Brown 
Leghorns, English and American Fox Hounds. 
Write your wants and send a red stamp to 

SMITH BROS., Locust Grove, 
: ormand, Tenn. 





COLLIES The Kind that wiil 


———— drive your Hogs, your 
Sheep, or ne Cattle. The useful and 
faithful FA DOG. Our stock is the best 
that intelligent breeding can produce. Pup- 
pies for sale, males, $10; females, $8. We sup- 
ply full and correct pedigree, and copy of 
the book, when requested. ‘The Useful Col- 
lie and How to Make Him So,” with each 
puppy: We ship promptly upon receipt of 
price. 


VINECREST FARM KENNELS, 
FALLS CHURCH, VA. 





Ten Southdown ewes or lambs, one large 
Buck, one grade Shorthorn Bull, wanted by J. 
Uppleby, Currituck, N.C. 





PIGS. -- PIGS. -: PIGS. 


To make room for spring litters we will sella 
choice lot of Berkshire pigs, 10 to 12 weeks old, 
of the very best breeding, for $8.00 each, or $15.00 
per pair. 

Also two especially fine gilts six and a half 
months old at $20.00 each, or $35.00 for the two. 


Sumnyside Farms, 
W,. R, Walker, Prop’r. Union, 8, C. 


POLAND 
CHINAS. 


Breeders and Far- 

I mers, I have a herd 

of ‘Hot Bloods’ 4 

intheSouth. They are sired by 6 of the ‘‘Grand 

Champions” of the breed. Prices very reason- 
able. Write me your wants. 

. U. JONES, Orrville, Ala. 




















$10 a day may 
be earned 
by a man using 
our machinery. 
Some earn more. 
FULL LINE for 
prospecting for 
water, coal, min- 
eral, oil, etc. 


also. Free cata- 
logue. 


THE AMERICAN WELL WORKS 
AURORA, ILL., U.S.A. 
BRANCH OFFICES 
Chicago, Tll., Firat National Bank Building 
New York, N. Y., 2-4 Stone St. 
San Francisco, Cal., 305 Market St. 
New Orleans, La., J. H. Menge & Co. 
%. B. Whitacre & Co., 205 Robert St., St.Paul, Minn. 
Dallas. Texas Joplin, Mo. 
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AND DAIRY. w 





Rely on cleanliness and coolness | 
for keeping milk and cream sweet. 
Drugs are not permissable. 


Milk may be made bitter by the 
vessels it enters not being thorough- | 
ly scalded and cleaned, when certain 
bacteria may develop that will make | 
the milk bitter. 

ba } 
If living near town and making, 
butter a good trade may be worked | 
up in buttermilk. The demand for | 
it will be as steady as the demand | 
for butter itself. 


— 


Unclean milk is the cause of thou-| 
sands of infants being buried every | 
year; and that class of milk is pro-| 
duced by a very large number who} 
would be indignant if told that their | 
milk was unclean. | 

One practical dairyman puts a thin | 
cotton blanket on every cow he} 
milks in summer, putting it on for 
use during milking only. It keeps 
flies from annoying the cow, causing 
her to lash the milker in the face 
with her tail. 


Bitter milk is not always due to| 
cows eating weeds. Sometimes a cow | 
that is along in the stripper class 
rather far will develop the bitter 
milk habit, for some unknown 
reason. Her milk should be kept 
from that of other cows. 


Shade and water—they are two 
things that the milk cow must have 
for good health or for heavy produc- 
tion. It is strange, considering that | 
they really cost little, that so many | 
cows have to get along without them | 
or have them in insufficient quan- 
tity. 





Cows that grow a very long bush 
may get their tails filthy from drag- 


Build up strong frames with food | 
that is less starchy than corn. The 
clovers and peas supply good mate- 
rial for developing a strong frame in 
the growing pig. 

The Southern hog-raiser is less 
likely than the Northern hog raiser 
to begin too soon to feed little pigs 
a heavy ration of slop and corn or 
slop and corn meal, which feeding 
develops the pig with weak bone. 


grandmothers that have been attend- 
ing to that very matter in a most 


point. 


The money invested in a sow calls 
for interest on the investment, wheth- 


year. There is no reason why a well 
nourished sow in the South cannot 
raise two litters. 
ment that she represents give returns 
every six months, instead of every 
twelve. 

Do not throw away your best op- 
portunity by using a scrub or a 
grade boar. Use a pure-bred sire 
always; aS soon as convenient, get 
pure-bred sows, so that the whole 
herd may ,have the advantage of 
well-bred ancestors on both sides for 
many generations back. Each gen- 
eration of good ancestors increases 
the probability of the pigs develop- 





has many generations of mothers or | 


er she raises one or two litters a! 


Make the invest- | 








Drops of Dairy Cream. 


ging in mud or manure; and it will 


|aid the cause of cleanliness if such 
| bushes are trimmed slightly at the 


end. They should be left as long as 
they can be without dragging in the 
mud, since the longer they are the 
better they can chase flies. 

You and your descendants for 
many generations will wait and wait 
to find a thrifty dairy section with 
impoverished soil. The dairy cow 
would, with the right man to help 
her, make the typical run-down cot- 


|ton farm soil richer than it ever was 
| before; and she would keep it richer 


and keep the farm profitable week 
after week for generations, 

Make it a practice to give cats 
milk after each milking, in a large 
|pan near the bins where the grain 
feed is stored. Do not feed them 
anything else or at any other place; 
do not encourage them in any way 


|to stay about the residence, and they 


will help to keep the rats and mice 
from carrying off grain of much 
greater value than is the milk eaten 
by the cats. If a cat is desired at 
the dwelling, feed that one there 


;and make her feel at home there. 


Mr. Farmer, do not get too enthu- 


|Siastic and plunge into dairying on 


a large scale at the outset. Begin 


|in a small way, read good dairy lit- 


erature, apply it to the work being 
done, prove to yourself that you can 
make money from the dairy; then 


|increase the size of the herd, secure 
|a cream separator, provide facilities 
|for cooling the milk quickly, put up 


a silo in which to store cheap winter 
feed. But do not, in any case, get 
a larger herd together than can be 
cared for well. The labor problem 
is a serious one, and neglected dairy 
cows and dairy work poorly done are 
quick means for emptying the pock- 


; etbook. 


Botesios for Hog Raisers 


ing into what the market calls for 
most. 


The hog raiser who grows alfalfa 
has an opportunity for making 
money that is exceptionally good. 
Raise alfalfa for hogs if possible; 
and if it is not possible, raise some 
of the clovers and peas. In any case 
grow bur clover, since it will make 
bone and musle cheaply during 
| weather that is too cool for the other 


; ’ |/leguminous plants mentioned. 
Leave the weaning of pigs to the! 


sow if she is in good health. She| 


It is a small task to keep pigs 
growing after they are weaned, if 
there is good grass for them to graze. 


practical way from the hog stand-| The Southern farmer can have graz- 


ing not far from twelve months in 
the year if he will use bur clover and 
‘rye for the cooler part of the year. 
Bur clover should be in every Ber- 
muda pasture. The rye can be seed- 
ed on any land in the fall after a 
crop of corn, cotton or vegetables is 
layed by. 


| — 


Do not have acres of land lying 
about, while hogs are languishing 
for exercise. Exercise is necessary 
for their best development and for 
getting large litters of lusty pigs. 
The mistake of close penning is 
most often made with the boar. He 
will get better pigs and more of 
them if he has ample opportunity to 
jexercise every day while grazing. 
This can be done without much ex- 
pense, even if he is to be kept by 
himself. 
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What to Feed Milk Cows. 


Some General Suggestions About Get ting the Most Profitable Results From 
Ordinary Feeding Stuffs. 


Messrs. Editors: I find much help 
for me in your valuable paper, but I 
ean’t tell how to feed milk cows so 
it will be cheap and make milk too. 
Any information will be appreciated. 
I milk about a dozen cows and want 
to get more if I can make more 
money out of it. 

es CO. Sy 
Mississippi. 


Editorial Answer: It is difficult to 
give rules for feeding that will not 
be half untrue sometimes. What 
feed is at hand is a factor that must 
be considered, but it is also one that 
ean be largely controlled for the fu- 
ture by a man who does not have 
more cows than he can take care of 
well. Each cow and each kind of 
feed, also the condition of the feed, 
will make a new problem. Likewise 
the amount of milk a cow is giving. 
It would be unwise to feed a cow 
giving little milk as one should be 
fed when she had a good milk flow. 
What cows have been used to eating 
will have some _ influence on how 
they will take to new feeds. One 
cow may digest a given feed better 
than another cow of the same age 
and the same class. The individual- 
ity of the cow is always to be consid- 
ered. The careful feeder will study 
his cows and vary their rations as 
advisable. It may take a little time 
to get at the bottom of the problem, 
but it will be worth while. 

Feeds vary according to what kind 
of soil produced them and the degree 
of development or maturity of the 
crop. It is not wholly a matter of 
what chemical elements a feed con- 
tains, since different feeds have fa- 
vorable or unfavorable influence on 
digestion and various degrees. How 
bulky or hew concentrated a feed is 
and how succulent it is are other fac- 
tors that have a modifying influence. 
The influence of these many factors 
can be arrived at better in actual 
practice than through any hard and 
fast rules that can be given. The 
feeder should also remember that 
combining one feed with others may 
make the others of greater or of less 
value from the practical side of the 
results. The size of a cow will in- 
fluence the amount of feed she needs, 
as more is required for a large than 
for a small animal; and partly for 
that reason rations are usually giv- 
en per 1,000 pounds live weight. If 
one desires to go deep into the sub- 
ject he ought to have at hand books 
on feeding, for ready reference; or 
bulletins on the subject, at least. By 
studying them systematically, he 
will see what feeds contain much 
protein, carbohydrates or fat; also} 
diseover reasons for using or not us- 
ing one feed with another. For those | 
who do not care to go to all that| 
study, however, the following rations | 
will be found helpful as general | 
guides: 





Rations Per Day for Milch Cows, Per 
1,000 Pounds Live Weight. 


(1) | 

Pounds. | 

Corn (or corn and cob) meal. 4 | 

POAVINS: BAY ci ccs soceweees 25 | 
TOUR gaa s0'ea os 0448 w8 29 

(2) | 

Cottonseed meal ............ 2 | 
Cottonseed hulls ............ 15 
POAVING TAY. 66k <5: 60% os oe 20 
ONO in oss ean ware Seale aise 37 





(3) 
WOUOTBCCU. MIO iii.s.68.0we ie ae 4 
Corn (or corn and cob) meal... 4 
BUC HSL CUEDG Gye 4-06 4144 64 eS 4 
PCAVING RAY Fina ieee em 15 
MINGU WEES SS SS OE 27 
(4) 
Cottonseed meal ........... 4 
WGHG ODOED, -655.d,8-s 5-46. cneneeeere 4 
Corn (or corn and cob) meal.. 6 
OUrl LOGUCr 66st iirc eee 18 
MNQUCOL. 6510. via Sid 0. Sve 32 
(5) 
WCOUOCNBECH THGAl 6... case ewe 2 
COugiscea HWS sci os sew ew 6 
PORVING NAY i608 .taseewnaes 10 
WOrH BUONGL «00 6s.8 6 sd-eeeee ple 
WOCGL 6604464 4.2064 wAS 29 
(6) 
COCUONSEGd MCE! 2 6.66. ewes 3 
Corn (or corn and cob) meal... 3 
OR BUNGE 65 0c oda Si 12 
Craperans Hay 2.4 ccc wseveee 20 
N71 | US eee en ee 38 
CE) 
COTIOHSEER NICAR] ......06.6 0665s 3 
Corn (or corn and cob) meal... 3 
WOT LOVED 6666 cies Gs bare 6 
WPGRVINO WAY <5 05s 400655 esas 8 
COP SUEES ..6G ieee es wees 40 
PENBUGDLS ~ois6.5 ahatele s(o.0-eleleenare 60 
(8) 
COUGNSECE McCall 2... 6s ccs cow 2.6 
SIEOD ROE: 656555615, 05s Scie Dare ens 2.2 
ids GU 0 1 | a ee 1.3 
Corn (or corn and cob) meal... 1.3 
DOPBHUIE WAY 6d's 6 seein F sreass 13.5 
OPE BEABO) 5 6 dese si5006 6 Soe Geews 30 
RO yeh ecw bie axe! as Mee 50.9 
(9) 
Cottonseed meal .... voces cscs 3 
US er 1) ee 8 
MIOIARBOS. © cis) sis eos sv ee ere ed etsl 10 
Mise SPass DAY « s<c06 + 6a 2 ays 14 
GGA ads, were. 66 4 4w eee 35 
(10) 
ee BPAN. ssi cs ces ees a8 6 
SWGEet POCAtOGS: 26 6606s see aes 10 
POAWNG TAY «6 é.c0o ws. sia 6 8%, % 20 
OUR. 6.6. 5,0.4/6. SSS OSS OR 36 


Note that if the hays are all of like 
quality, peavine hay may be re- 
placed in any of these rations, by 
hay made of alfalfa lespedesa, or soy 
bean vines. Most feeders are not lo- 
cated where they can get low priced 
molasses, but it is included in one of 
the rations so as to give a variety of 
rations and for the possible use of a 
few who may be located where they 
can obtain such molasses. Rice 
bran has’ been adulterated with 
ground rice hulls, till it cannot be 
recommended to those who are un- 


|able to tell what pure rice bran is 


like, which is not so simple as it 
might seem. Good rice bran is all 
right. 

These rations per day have been 


| figured out according to recognized 
|feeding standards and the experience 
| of successful feeders. 


They should 


| be considered merely general guides, 


which shall direct the feeding within 
certain limits and enable the feeder 


| to study to the best advantage the 
| problem of economical feeding. In 
| time his judgment will become a saf- 
|er guide than if standard rations had 








their milk skimmed there. 


and improved machines. 


where will have nothing else. 


value given, 


RANDOLPH & CANAL Sta. 
CHICAGO 


1210S & 1215 Fiisert St. 
PHILADELPHIA 
OrumMM & SACRAMENTO STs, 
SAN FRANCISCO 





HOW AND WHY 


DE LAVAL 


CREAM SEPARATORS 
AreSweepingtheField 


On June Ist a creamery skimming station four miles from Mil- 
ton, Wis., closed itsdoors. Thirty-two farmers had been having 
When the station closed they were 
compelled to buy their own separators. Thirty-one of them bought 
DE LAVAL machines, notwithstanding agents of eight different 
makes of separators were on the scene hot after the business. This 
is only a fair example of how the 1908 improved DE LAVAL is 
making a ‘‘clean sweep”’ of the separator business in every dairy- 
ing section from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
_The De Laval factory has been working every available man 
night and day since early in February and is now more than 2,000 
machines behind orders, so great has been the demand for the new 


The 1908 DE LAVAL machines are simply so overwhelmingly 
superior in every way to anything else in the shape of a cream 
separator that it is only natural that well informed buyers every- 
They are beautiful in 
fect in construction, and everlasting in daily use. 
in ten new styles and ten new capacities, with a size for every 
dairy from the smallest to the largest, and are sold at ten new 
prices that are just right and much the cheapest of all for the 


A new 1908 catalogue, constituting a separator education in it. 
self, and any desired particulars are to be had for the mere asking 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


General Offices: 
74 CorTLAnpT Street, '* * 
NEW YORK. 


esign, per- 
They are made 


078-177 Wittiam STREET 

MONTREAL 

16 Princess STREET 
NNIPE 


107 First Street 
PORTLAND, OREG. 

















not first got him on the right track. 
These rations are for cows in the 
middle of their lactation period, and 
he will not be slow to make such 
slight modifications as may be advis- 
able for the early or the late part of 
the lactation period, when the milk 
flow is respectively heavier and light- 
er than during the middle of the pe- 
riod. If one does not have and can- 
not get some of the feeds called for 
in a given ration, he should select a 
ration for which he does have or can 
conveniently get the various feeds. 
Owing to his supply of one feed run- 
ning out, he may find it advisable to 
use another ration at another time. 
When cows first go on pasture, the 
dry ration can be cut down gradual- 
ly, the usual rule being that it is 
cut down too soon and too suddenly 
when cows go on pasture. The ques- 
tion is going to be raised in the 
minds of many, Why has cottonseed 
not entered into the rations more? 
The answer is, that cottonseed meal 
is more economical usually. 

Unless one has a table of standard 
rations, which he prefers, it will be 
well for him to save this list so that 
he can refer to it from time to time. 
It will be far less work to refer to 
one of these rations than to take the 
trouble to figure out a ration. Be it) 
remembered these rations. are bal- 
anced, so that one kind of feeds is 
not used more than necessary. When 
a feed is off balance, the kind of 
feed that is used to excess does the 
cow more harm than good and in- 
creases the feed bill unnecessarily. 
In these columns in a later issue the 
foregoing rations will be referred to 
by number, and that is an addition- 
al reason why this list should be pre- 
served for a time. 








How to Stop Pawing. 


Messrs. Editors: I have a fine 
five-vear-old mare, well broke to har- 
ness, gentle, yet spirited, that has 
one serious fault—pawing. She will 
paw anything, and is at it nearly all 
the time. I have to keep her in a 


close stall, and cannot afford to let 
her run in pasture because of her 
habit of pawing fences, whether wire 
or picket or plank. Can you tell me 
how I can break her of this habit? 
JOS. E. NORWOOD. 
Magnolia, Miss. 


Editorial Answer: It is stated that 
this mare is spirited, and that prob- 
ably explains why she paws so much. 
It is likely that she is nervous when 
under restraint and needs to be kept 
busy. If she was in a large pasture 
a good part of the time with other 
stock, or was worked rather steadily, 
the chances are that she would soon 
stop pawing. There may be other 
causes, but it is recommended that 
she be given as much exercise as 
possible. The fence about a lot could 
without great cost be made so near 
tight at the bottom, that she would 
not injure herself or the fence before 
she broke herself of the habit; but a 


|small lot would not give her enough 


to amuse herself for the best results. 
If any reader can suggest a better 
remedy, he would confer a favor by 
doing so. 





To Prevent Self-Sucking. 


Messrs. Editors: I noticed in a 
recent issue of your paper, that a 
party is having trouble with a cow 
sucking herself. Tell him to make 
a frame just large enough to go 
about the neck: and just long enough 
so that she cannot bend her neck 
and double herself together. This 
will keep her from reaching her 
udder and will not bother her in 
the least if she behaves herself. 

W. B. FINNEY. 





Every time a person licks a United 
States postage stamp he gets a taste 
of sweet potato. The gum with which 
the stamps are backed is made from 
that succulent vegetable because Un- 
cle Sam’s lieutenants consider it the 
most harmless preparation of the 
sort.—American Cultivator. 
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YOUR LABEL: ARE YOUR NAME AND INITIALS AND 
DATE EXACTLY RIGHT? 

































cont 
har: 
For two years, Mr. Subscriber, we have been trying to per- eno 
fect the many arrangements of The Progresgive Farmer. adv 
Early last year, we installed, with much labor and expense, a 
or 
a complete card index system, arranged exactly § alphabeti- ‘ onin 
cally, so that at a moment’s notice now we can fimd any sub- MW soil 
scriber’s name, tell exactly when (date, month and year) he of 
made a payment on his subscription, the exact amount of mol 
money paid and the exact change in label date on his paper. 33 
This system has been of incalculable value, and by it we we yA T 
have reduced the number of subscription complaints about 50 SS Ass stir 
per cet s vata NOT WHY at th 
We have now inaugurated still another improvement. Form- ae 
r mailing list has n set in old-fashione _ T enables you to get every particle easy running, easily cleaned and are } 
cama — — : neg Me gen 5 I of butter fat from the milk. You built to cause the least possible trouble mo: 
hand; and with this system the type would wear down, label can’t get it by hand skimming. in operation, . con 
dates sometimes drop out, and the liability to mistakes was ten dino tee GG RE pea tee Bei the best sepurnt oucan tan. The pre 
times greater than under the new system we have now adopted. excellent feed. When youskim by hand, 1. H. C. cream harvesters are designed rail 
i j : . P the milk is cold and stale, and manufactured to be as nearly per- dra 
With this new system the type is set on a linotype machine : fect working machines as possible. 
It saves work. You have no idea how Both I d the bacdest teste * dep 
and the sort of errors we have just recounted are almost en- much drudgery a cream harvester will oth have Stoo the oor es avi fre 
: save if you have never used one. ever given any cream separator. Every 
tirely avoided. You want your dairy products to be of =e achine is givena thorough factory test thu 
é “phil hE AGG BEL ii ia iivg, Pclore it goes Out. Thete is no possi- ; 
In re-setting the names and addresses, however, undoubt- the sy ah ag eee eee ee bility of your getting anI. H. C. cream Tt 
: : cream harvester users who make the harvester that is not right working. 
edly a few mistakes have been made, watchful as we have prize products. That’s another good Snineemsionn’ teens 1 
b ; : : . reason why you should use one. _auternational local agents Can supply 
een, and painstaking as have been our proof readers. you with catalogs, hangers and full par- I 
I ; — The International Harvester Com: jiculars Call and take the matter up ton 
t is about these errors that we now, write. It may be that pany of America offers you a choice of with them, or write the Home Office. 
an error has been made in your name or label date. We two of the best machines manufactured. You will be interested in seeing a copy pla 
P The Bluebell, a gear drive machine of bookleton the ‘‘Development of the ust 
most earnestly ask every subscriber therefore, to turn now— and the Dairymaid, achain drive ma Cream Separator’? which will be mailed éue 
at once—to his name and expiration date as printed on the yel- chine, are both simple, clean skimmers on request. ine 
v slip on page 1 erneteaes Harvester Company of America, Chicago, U.S.A. kne 
(Incorporated) ‘ 
Look it full in the face and if there is anything wrong pact 


kne¢ 
with it, let us know. If your initials are wrong, or your name ae 
is spelled incorrectly, write at once. If, however, it is your 


2 
sul 
label date that seems to be wrong, it may be because time has National Can Gompany are 


slipped by and you have failed to renew, in which case a 











out 
dollar bill will be in order rather than a kick. If, however, 

it has actually happened that a change has been incorrectly made F R ul T, SYR UP AND at AIN T 
in your label date, tear off of your labels six or eight STANDARD CAPACITY - 

weeks ago and send to us wi your new label, as proof that 4 ; A Al S 
the mistake has been made. SIZE AND? QUALITY 100,000 PER DAY pe 
Anyhow, do not forget to look at your label at once. If it Also Full Line of Canning House Supplies. he 
is not right and the fault is ours, WE shall gladly make it 1€1 
right. If the fault is that you have not renewed, we hope GET OUR PRICES BEFORE BUYING. ee 
ee a ee 121 N, Caroline St., Baltimore, Md. a 
a nit 




















Have You a Poor Stand of Cotton ? The Schofield | XS) VCS | pe 























































































aw es; Smoke Stacks; Tanks wise 
If So, Ask Yourself Why, and Resolve. to Get a Good Stand Next Year ‘Towers; Saw Millis; Steam hee 
—Did You Follow Dr. Knapps Advice in Planting? Fitters’, Mill, Engincerr, and Ma- be 
chinists’ Supplies; Syrup Kettles; pu 
Every glance cid over . cotton field that has a poor stand must Cane Mills; modern and up-to- gr 
cause painful reflections of time, labor, and money lost. The richest date. pe 
land, the most careful fertilizing, the most assiduous cultivation, the a oe acres, 95 
F - P P 7 ve you ste 
t nign dispensations of sunshine an and we are prepar O 6a 
most benign disp 8 e d showers in season cannot money cn high grade machinery. an 
produce cotton on stalks that are not there. Look at your growing cot- Write to us. da 
ton field that should now be an unbroken stretch of green. Does it Schofield’ s Iron Works ne 
look ragged? Do streaks and patches of soil, where the plant is missing, acct GEORGIA, a es) wl 
meet your eye? Then it is worth while to do some thinking, and do = 
‘ co 
it now, while the recollections of how y 
; you planted are fresh in your j urBigNew{908CATALDG se 
mind. It is with the hope that you will do this and resolve to have € 
Wes . Yargzest Vehicle Catalog ever published in South. Describes and I 
a better stand next year that we are printing Mr. Hudson’s excellent MW prices, greatest variety high-clas Southern style Runabouts, Buggies, 
arti thi Surreys, Wagons and Harness ever shown. Sent Free, Our plan of selling 
article which follows. Rane dda il and dealers’ prfits of 30 to 50 per ct. 
Messrs. Editors: A stand of cot-;so that we will have it “in the of 
ton under the various conditions of| blood’ when planting season comes 
P - : : sitic hicl t tl s m 
heat and moisture is one of the im-|around again. Most seed will ger- That leony Prop career acne re 
portant things which not all of us|minate when lying on top of the peter, Bend tor eee, 
. se th. St. Atlanta, Ga. Sp 
have yet learned how to get. Of|ground with free exposure of air, er see usr ' Z 
course the thoughtful and reading|if the conditions of heat and mois- i 
C $ ’ * PNEUMATIC Ww 
farmer already knows that three|ture are right. An excess of water ng e FIVE GINNING cz sa 
things are essential for the germi-|in soil exeludes the air. Hence the a far a 
ati * Bar € ) "Tress it nif 
nation of seed. They are  heat,|necessity of surface draining by bed- Cushioned Tramper, Improved Cleaning Feeders: echt y ai 
moisture and air (or oxygen which/|ding unless underdrainage is prac- Pour TASIMUM OUTPUT, WIT UNIMUME POWER. gt 
ot ee ag MI Sorted la Nb TBLESTOie COUNTHSHARES REGUIRED: b 
ers shows conclusively yr. Knapp’s Advice ~Write for Testimonial List, Prices, Terins, Etc.— . 
; ° GIBBES MPANY, st 
that however much importance they Dr. S. A. K - h cussion OSE a eT Te ALL Kinps. 21 
attach to the two former conditions| noo onstrati ee in charge of BAA tas: BOX 1280, COLUMBIA, S. C, -s 
they very often do not take the lat- South ong iloaer pte in the re ern es 
ter into consideration, although of ‘ ape ape Cxpere ’ OIL SPRING FENCE 
* : > e i ati rave a 
equal importance with the other rene cen wide niger Daguees gave out FOUND! Fe 
two. 7 weer “ om oe t © early spring] one of the best Commission Houses for you LWA Py Hove tai tu gtrong, Chick aF oO 
Seed Will Not Germinate without bos as follows:: Thoroughly pul-| to ship your Fruits, Potatoes, Cabbage, Peas Bd en-tight. Sold direct to the? ¢ n 
- ae verize the soil before planting. Use] and everything in this line to, Write them : bs Corner of Semea) ssematee tc 
: only sound, well-improved seed and | today. They are ; eee retecs ceaetscy hoe te 
Let us thoroughly masticate i-| plant shall j ee | 
\ ghly r , agi-|plant shallow. Harrow just before rFiecewltt & Company, F KITSELMAN BROS., . f e 
tate, digest and assimilate this fact|planting, soon after planting, and] 10:E. Camden Street, !:.{; ,. BALTIMORE, M4. | & woe 38 ee ; t] 
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continue the use of the weeder or 
harrow until the plants are large 
enough to be injured thereby. This 
advice anticipated all the unfavor- 
able conditions which we have had 
for germination. Dr. Knapp had in 
mind the thorough aeration of the 
soil, as well as the bringing about 
of proper conditions of heat and 
moisture. 


How These Things Operate. 


If the rainfall is too great, this 
stirring of the soil right down to 
the seed close underneath, dries out 
the immediate surface, thus obviat- 
ing, to some extent, the excessive 
moisture, yet forming a mulch to 
conserve the moisture underneath to 
prevent too much dryness should the 
rain cease. It is a form of aerial 
drainage that extends only to the 
depth of stirring. Furthermore, this 
frequent stirring lets in the sunshine, 
thus helping in the question of heat. 
It also lets in the life-giving air. 


In Times of Drought. 


It is often necessary to plant cot- 
tonseed when the soil is dry. In 
planting under such conditions the 
usual practice is to put the seed 
deeply into the soil,—three or four 
inches. This is all right provided we 
knew that excessive rains would not 
come immediately. But we do not 
know this. Rains may come, pack 
the soil, and prevent the entrance of 
sunshine and air. However, there 
are ways of securing a stand with- 
out running this risk. 


Manipulating Seed. 


During the second week of May, 
during a severe drought, the writer 
had occasion to plant some cotton- 
seed in soil that was exceedingly dry. 
A lighted torch was first passed over 
the seed to remove the fuzz and ad- 
hering lint which prevent the close 
contact of the seed with the soil. 
This could probably have been done 
better by close ginning or by re-gin- 
ning. Wetting the seed and rolling 
them in ashes or in a small amount 
of commercial fertilizers would have 
accomplished the same purpose. The 
seed were thoroughly wetted with 
water and kept moist for three days 
before planting. The seed were then 
put three-fourths of an inch in the 
ground at the rate of twelve pounds 
per acre. Within a week fully 
95 per cent of them were up. The 
stand was perfect. The young plants 
are strong and vigorous, with broad, 


dark-green leaves ready for busi- 
ness. In fields near by are seed 
which were planted from three to 


four inches deep and which never 
come through. Some farmers have 
secured good stands with only half a 
peck of seed per acre. 


Thick and Thin Planting. 


The usual practice in this country 
is to plant from one to two bushels 
of cottonseed per acre. This gives 
many plants, standing thick in the 
row. Consequently, the growth is 
spindling, the cotton does not start 
to fruiting early, falls down easily 
when chopped, and, as Dr. Knapp 
says, invites an attack of disease or 
of insects. In thin planting, the 
stalks make a strong, stocky growth, 
get busy early, and make a few 
bolls before the thick planting gets 
started. Consequently the yield is 
greater and the cost of thinning is 
less. 

The 


Planting Machine. 


The planting machine in the hands 
of careless men is responsible for 
much of the poor stands of cot- 
ton. Most of them plant entirely 
too deep, and are not adjustable 
enough to run more shallow than 
three or four inches or to put less 
than a bushel of seed to the acre. 
In many of them the wheel, the 
Slide, or the drag is the last or hind- 


most part of the machine. This 
leaves the surface compacted, which 
greatly favors drying out of the soil 
to considerable depths underneath. 

There are now on the market a 
few machines that seem to be almost 
ideal in construction. They plant 
either wet or dry seed, have a force 
seed arrangement that drops one 
seed from one to four inches apart, 
are easily adjustable to any desired 
depth, have the wheel to follow the 
seed thus pressing them in close con- 
tact ‘with the soil, and having such 
coverers come last as leave a loose 
mulch on the surface, but cover the 
seed only one-half to one inch deep. 

There is much yet to be learned 
about seed germination under the 
various conditions named above. It 
is an interesting study and one capa- 
ble of paying well for the time spent 
in understanding it thoroughly. 

Cc. R. HUDSON, 
Statesville, N. C. 





Naming Pure-Bred Stock. 


Those to whom the names of 
fine-bred live stock are significant, 
will please note that a typographical 
error gave the name of ‘“Bedding”’ 
to the young heifer advertised last 
week by Mr. W. B. Meares, of Belvi- 
dere Farm. The name should have 
been “Bidding,” following a rule 
to begin the heifer’s name with the 
first three letters of her mother’s 
name. 





How to Remove Warts from Cows’ 


Teats. 


Messrs. Editors: In reply to your 
correspondent’s inquiry, I will say 
that applications of lunar caustic 
will remove warts effectively. The 
lunar caustic may be procured from 
druggists. JOHN MICHELS, 
Animal Husbandry and Dairying, A. 

& M. College, West Raleigh, N. C. 





’ Once more, it may be said that 
shade and pure water for the cows 
during summer should be provided 
for before it is too late to find the 
time required to do it. 









Wood’s Seeds 


Plant Late 
Seed Potatoes 


in June,*or early in July, to 
make large-yielding crops 
for late fall and winter use. 


Wood’s Late Seed Potatoes are 
not to be compared to ordinar 
stocks. They are grown for seed, 
t and placed in cold storage early in 





the season, so as to keep them in 
first-class, vigorous condition for 
late planting. Crop results to our 
customers for several seasons past 
have been very satisfactory, and 
our trade has experienced a con- 
siderabletincrease each successive 
year. 

Write for “Wood’s Crop Special” 
giving prices of Late Seed Pota- 
toes,’ Millets, Sorghums, Crimson 
Clover and other Seasonable Seeds. 


Mailed free on request. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, 


Seedsmen, Richmond, Va. 


é% 





























TOBACCO FACTORY wants salesmen; good 
pay, steady work and promotion; experience 
unnecessary. We give full instruction. Dan- 
ville Tobacco Co., Box X 44, Danville, Va. 


175—ACRE FARM FOR SALE—175 

Very desirable; good soil; 115 acres in oak 
timber. 14 milesfrom town. For particulars 
address, JNO. L. EFLAND. Efland, Orange 
Co., N. C. 








Local and Travelling Agents Wanted ! 


Men of good habits experienced in farm work, 
students and others. Liberal terms, profitable 
work. Write for catalogue and terms. 


J. Van Lindley Nursery Co., - Pomona. N. C. 





Z 


Like Putting 
Your Money 


~ Jn Bank 


The Ludden and Bates Club Plan of 
piano selling was created for people who 
really want a high-grade piano, yet lack 
the ready money for its purchase. By 
joining the club of one hundred now 
forming, members can secure a really 
genuine $400.00 New Scale Ludden and 
Bates Piano at once. We send you the 
piano as soon as your application is ac- 
cepted. You pay for ita little at a time 
each month. It’s like putting your 
money in bank, only better ;—you actu- 
ally save $113.00 on the price. 


The Ludden & Bates 


cate PIANO 


Scale 


is a genuine $400.00 instrument ifjudged by the values of other pianos. It would cost 
$400.00 too, only for our plan of making and selling one hundred pianos at atime, in- 
stead of asingle piano like other dealers. The saving to you is $113;-$287 instead of $400. 

The Ludden and Bates New Scale Piano is guaranteed for a life time. Has special 
copper-wound and steel strings throughout. Full cabinet grand, balanced scale, as 
perfect as skillcan makeit. Double repeating action, with light, even touch, Gen- 
uine ivory keys. Beautiful cases of fancy walnut, mahogany or oak, lined through- 
out with birds-eye maple. ‘Tone full and rich, with that peculiar “singing” quality 
found only in the- highest grade of piano. 

In case of the death of the head of the family we cancel the club contract and 
make you an outright present of the unpaid balance. The piano then belongs to you 
absolutely. This free life insurance has allowed the completion of many a musical 
education, and is worth your consideration. It is practically an assurance that you 
will not lose your piano through inabiiity to pay dues. 

Write us at once for an application blank and complete description of different 
styles of finish. In this way you can make a selection that will delight you. You 
can leave the question of tone tous. We willsee that you get a perfect instrument. 
A well made, attractive stool and a beautiful scarf go with each piano. Write for 
full information of the club that is now forming. 


~~ 
LUDDEN & BATES, Southern Music House, Dept. Y¥, Savannah, Ga. 


PEORIA 
DRILLS 


can be usedasplaip —_¢ 




































This cut illustrates the only successful Fertilizer 
Attachment made. It has a simple but powerful 
gearing, a positive force feed that is easily regulated. 











or fertilizer 
Don’t burden your horses with a drill you can’t drills. 
work plain. On the Peoria the Fertilizer attach- 
ment is easily adjusted or taken off. Store it away in a dry 
place and it will be all ready for the next seeding time. It can 
Be readily taken apart and cleaned. You can’t put it together wrong. 
All varieties of fertilizers can be used and every kind of grain— 
large and small—as well as pose beans, corn, etc.,can be sown with 
the Peoria. No land is too hard or trashy for our drills. ‘ 
Special Price Concession—We will give tothe first fifty farm- 
ers who snswer this advertisement and send the names of their 
implement dealers, an unusual discount. We are not in the Trust. 
If Realer does not handle our line write for catalog and prices. 


PEORIA ORILL AND SEEDER €O., 263 N. Perry St., Peoria, Ul. 





































THE BUGGY BUYER 


Who is alert to his own interest buys direct from the factory who 
sells the best goods at the lowest prices. We operate the only 
Buggy factory in the South selling direct to the user, and can save 
you from $20.00 to $40,00 on Buggies, Runabouts, Surreys, Phaetons, 
Pony Vehicles and Wagons. We sell a genuine $12.50 Harness for 
$7.49 as an advertisement. 


Every Golden Eagle Vehicle is 
GUARANTEED 











to give satisfaction, and is covered by our binding guarantee. 
Write today for our Beautiful 86 page Catalog. It shows actual 
Photographs and complete de- 







scriptions and much valuable in- 
formation to every Buggy user. 








GOLDEN EAGLE 
BUGGY CO. 


159 zagewood Ave. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Station § 











HOW ABOUT YOUR 
COTTON SEED? 


Do you haul them to the depot, sell them at ten 
to fifteen dollars per ton, buy the meal at twenty 


to twenty-five per ton and give away your hulls 
in the trade? Why not make your meal and hulls at 
your gin and save this enormous loss? * 
We build a line of plantation cotton seed hullers and 
separators, (3 to 18 tons daily capacity), that can be 
run in connection with any gin or saw mill and will 
grind your seed into meal and hulls as they come from 
thegin. They are fully guaranteed and are in success- 
ful operation allover the South. Write for catalogue. 
PERRYMAN @ CO. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
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Where to Buy Poul- 
try and Eggs. 











A) EGGS, $1.50 FORSETTING OF 15 





S.C. White and Brown Leg- 
horns, White Wyandottes, 
B. P. Rocks, Houndans, Black 
Minorcas, Light Brahmas 
and C. I. Games. 

Large Pekin Duck Eggs, 
$1.25 for 13. 

Send for folder, it’s free. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 
R. F. D. 7, Box 46, =: Charlotte, N. C. 





Mammoth Bronze Turkey Eggs 


- - 25c each 
Buff Plymouth Rock Eggs - 


$1.00 per 15 
Buff Wyandotte Eggs - $1.00 per 15 
Milk White Guinea Eggs - $1.00 per 15 
Purple Guinea Eggs - . $1.00 per 15 

Above prices for next sixty days only. Order 
atonce. I have 45 turkey hens and can fill or- 


ders promptly. 
JNO. C. FOWKE, Baldock, S. C. 


S. C. BUFF ORPINGTONS. 


Bred exclusively for 5 years. Thoroughly up to 
the standard. Satisfaction guaranteed, Fer- 
tile eggs $1.00 per 15; $3.00 per 50. Weaned chicks 
35 cts,; frying size 50 cts. 


N. B. Crudup, Jeffress, Va., Route 1. 








T° make room for youngters I will sell _year- 
ling breed of Buff Rocks and White Wyan- 
dottes cocks, $2.50 and $3.00; Hens, $1.50 and #2. 


E. P. SCHOLTZ, 20 W. Trade Street, Charlotte, N. C 
HOMER PIGEONS 


Guaranteed mated - banded, $1.25 per pair. 
SIDNEY JOHNSON, Boydton, Va. 








FEED-12 cents a Bushel. Does your main feed 
for egg-making cost you over 12c.a bu.’ Then 
you need my method— ‘Progressive Poultry 
Keeping,” 25c. 


Kenwood Poultry Yards, - Conover, N. C. 





40—WHITE INDIANS—40 


To make room I will sell 40 White Indians, 
from $1.00 to $2.00 each. Guarantee satisfaction. 


J. W. LANEY, - - Monroe, N. C. 


Choice Single Comb Rhode Island Reds 


Exclusively (Ware's stock). 
Selected eggs one dollar for 15. 
Mrs. J. Frank Warlick, Lincolnton, N.C. 














And tron Femces 


RALEIGH MARBLE WORKS 


Cooper Bros. 
Raleigh, - - - : N. C. 


Catalogue free. We pay the freight. 


CLOSING OUT 


My entire Pack of trained Dogs, bred 
Bitches, young Dogs and Paps. All 
well bred. and will go at half their real 
value. Write quick and get choice. 


ERVIN SNIDER, - - Shelbyville, Ky., - - Route 4. 











Exceptionally Liberal 
CASH OFFER 


Right now to a few men and women who 
speak first. A live representative is want- 
ed in every county in our territory to help 
us push the circulation of The Progressive 
Farmer up to 100,000, 

If you want to know about it, write us. 


The Progressive Farmer, 
Raleigh, N. C. 














w THE POULTRY YARD. w 

















SOUTHERN FARM LANDS AND 
PLANTATIONS A SPECIALTY. 


Write or see me if you want to buy or sell a 
farm, town property or a business opportunity 
of any kind, anywhere. My advertising facili- 
ties are unsurpassed. Send for my printed list 
of strawberry, cotton and tobacco farms, and 
other real estate at bargain prices. 


B. H. HARNLY, Rea! Estate, Chadbourn, N. C. 





Spurs for P 





oultrymen 


Do not let very fat old hens be 
unnecessarily exposed to the hot 
sun for want of shade and then 
wonder why they drop over dead 
from apoplexy. 

Presumptious ambition to raise 
many birds betore success has been 
attained with few has wrecked many 
who might have done well with poul- 
try, if they had started more cauti- 
ously. 

What poultry pick up on the wide 
range found on the farm and the 
good exercise they get when roaming 
about enable the farmer to raise 
poultry more cheaply than anybody 
else can. 

Some who think they would like | 
to have oyster shells for their poul- 
try but who do not like to buy them, 
can pick up clam shells along| 
streams and pound them up into 
something quite as good as the pre- 
pared oyster shells. 


The time is upon us when eggs 
are expected to be low in _ price. | 
They are just as wholesome and nu- 
tritious now as when they are worth 
four times as much per dozen; but} 
the average person begins to think | 
he does not like eggs about the time | 
their price falls. This is a queer 
freak of wide proportions, feeling 
that eggs are more desirable when 
they will sell for the most on the 
open market. 


— 


Waterglass is the best medium for 
keeping eggs in good condition, for 
some months, that the farmer can 
use; but packing eggs in bran or 
salt is likely to be more convenient | 
for the farmer. Hither will keep | 
eggs in fair condition for some time 
if the eggs are strictly fresh to begin 
with; but the salt or the bran should 
extend at least two inches beyond 
the eggs on all sides, the top and 
bottom included. 





While eggs are cheap those who 
wish to economize in the securing 
of food may feel that eggs are being 
used on the home table so much as 





How and Where ire 


/when prepared differently. 


|treatment may help; 
lis too late for treatment before the 


to become tiresome. They should 
consider in how many ways eggs can 
be prepared for the table, and how 
different they will look and taste 
When 
using meat that is not salted there 
is more or less danger that its con- 
dition will not be the best in hot 
weather; and digestive troubles may 
result. Buteif eggs are bad, it can 
be noticed before they are put on 
the table, and they are to that ex- 
tent to be preferred. 

Apoplexy is more likely to ap- 
pear among poultry in summer than 
at other seasons. Extreme heat may 
cause it. Its immediate cause is a 
rush of blood to the brain, when a 
blood vessel is burst. Over-eating or 
sudden fright may cause it also. If 
an affected fowl is taken in time 
but usually it 


trouble is noticed. The treatment 
is bleeding from the underside of 
the wing; but the bird should not 


|be bled to death. A cool place where 
ithe fowl will be: quiet should be used 
{to keep the bird in after treatment. 


If it is desired to dust a large 


{number of chicks that are at least 


as large as quails, it may be quickly 
done by a simple arrangement that 
any intelligent man—and many 
women—can make at home. Use a 
barrel that has two fairly good 
heads, cutting an opening in the end 
about eight by ten inches, and ar- 
range hinges or buttons to fasten 
back the part that is removed. The 
chicks are put in the barrel through 
this hole, some insect killer is put 





jin the barrel, and the barrel is roll- 
;ed over the ground, 


The chicks will 


| flutter and stir up the powder till it 


pentrates every part of their feath- 
ers. There should be a few holes 
bored in each end of the barrel, to 
admit air and prevent the chicks 
from being smothered. With such 
an arrangement, a dusting may be 
given at intervals of a week about 
three times, so as to kill lice that 
may hatch from time to time; and 
the work will be quickly and thor- 
oughly done. Rolling the _ barrel 
about a minute is enough. 


Build Your Poultry 


House. 


It Should be Easy to Get to, But Well Away From Other Buildings— 
Arrange it so All Work in it May be Done Conveniently. 


By Uncle Jo. 


Too often the location of the poul- 
try house is thought to be of minor 
importance, and consequently is giv- 
en less consideration than that of any 


other farm building. Frequently the! 
other buildings are located first and 
the poultry house then placed on the 
most convenient space, when it) 
should have received consideration 
before the larger buildings were all | 
located. 


Place Your Poultry House in Easy 
Reach. 


In caring for the various classes 
of live stock, the question of labor is 
always an important item, and the 
class that requires the closest atten- | 
tion to petty details, as a rule, re- 
quires the greatest amount of labor 
As poultry keeping is wholly a busi- 
ness of details, the economy of labor | 
in performing the necessary work is | 
of great importance. 

As it is necessary to visit poultry | 


houses several times each day in the 
year, convenience is of more import- 
ance than in case of almost any oth- 
er farm building. The operations 


| must be performed frequently, so 


that any little inconvenience in the 
arrangements of the buildings will 
cause not only extra expense in the 
care, but in many cases a greater or 


| less neglect of operations that ought 


to be performed carefully each day. 
Away From Other Buildings. 


Poultry houses are likely to be 


| more or less infested with rats and 


mice, unless some means are pro- 
vided to exclude them, and this 
should be taken into account in se- 
lecting a location. It is generally 
best to locate the poultry house at 


-| some distance from other farm build- 


ings, especially if grain is kept in the 
latter. Convenience of access and 
freedom from vermin are two de- 
sirable points to be secured, and they 
depend largely upon _ the location. 





Everything considered, it is safest to 
have the house isolated. 


On Well Drained Ground. 


A dry, porous soil is always to be 
preferred as a site for buildings and 
yards. Cleanliness and freedom from 
moisture must be secured if the 
greatest suecess is to be attained. 
Without doubt, filth and moisture 
are the causes, either directly or in- 
directly, of the majority of poultry 
diseases, and form’ the stumbling- 
block which brings discouragement 
and failure to many amateurs. 
Where naturally favorable condi- 
tions as to drainage do not exist, 
thorough underdraining will go a 
long way toward making the neces- 
sary amends to unseen success. 


Make it Warm, Dry, Light, Well 
Ventilated. 


The material to be used in the 
construction and manner of building 
will necessarily be governed largely 
by climatic conditions. 

In general, it may be said that the 
house should provide warm, dry, 
well lighted and well-ventilated quar- 
ters for fowls. 





Put a Lid on the Basket When You 
Ship Eggs. 


Messrs. Editors: Mrs. Woodson 
gives her plan of shipping eggs for 
hatching in your issue of June 18th 
and I agree with her, with one ex- 
ception. Her plan of packing is as 
good or better than any of the high- 
priced packages made for this pur- 
pose, but a little experience is worth 
lots of advice. 

I ordered a setting of duck eggs 
once that with the express charges 
cost me $2.00. They were packed 
carefully in an open-top basket, but 
when I opened the package I found 
six of my duck eggs were broken, 
and I hatched and raised two drakes 
out of the other eggs. So I iost 
$1.25 in money, a whole year’s feed- 
ing of two drakes for no profit what- 
ever, when the shipper might have 
made me happy and saved me the 
cost and trouble by shipping these 
eggs in a basket with a good strong 
lid on it. Of course, the basket with 
the lid costs more, but anybody 
would prefer paying 20 to 25 cents 
for good whole eggs to 5 or 10 cents 
for a broken one. 

My objection to the open-top bas- 
ket is that by carelessness or acci- 
dent it is easy for train men and 
express men to drop something on 
top of these baskets and break the 
eggs. But if the basket has a good 
strong lid on it, the lid will protect 
the eggs. A. D. KELLEY. 

Cumberland Co., N. C. 





Fancy points come largely from 
the bredeing, while good develop- 
ment is the result of breeding and 
feeding combined. 








Ps New 


pliable and lively 
with Eureka Har- 
ness Oil, and no 
matter what its 
age, it will be 
good as new 


EU REKA™ 
Harness Oil 


is a positive benefit to leather— 

Nothing injurious in it. Gives 

the fine dressy appearance every 

harness should have. Made by 
STANDARD OIL CO. 

. (incorporated) 
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Fighting Vermin and Cleaning. 


Messrs. Editors: I’ll try to give 
your readers an article on poultry, 
as I am a dear lover of poultry and 
have a nice lot of Plymouth Rocks, 
the eggs from which I wish to ad- 
vertise soon in your paper, the best 
farm paper I ever saw. I should love 
to hear from some of the sisters who 
have more experience than I with in- 
cubators. 

I have the nicest fowl house now. 
I fixed it up myself. I put four posts 
jn the center, then put laths across 
as for a house tey, letting ane of 
them touch the wall at any point. I 
put my next boxes on a post where 
nothing would touch the wall. I 
clean out the old straw every week 
or so and burn it. In the middle 
of one side of the house I have my 
door cut down to the ground, so I 
ean get in and out easily. Every 
morning when I go to turn the 
chickens out, I pick up an old scrub- 


by broom that is kept in the house; | 


and in a moment sweep all the drop- 
pings out through that door. It is 
easily done as there is nothing in the 
way, owing to the way the door is 
cut. I keep an old spade at hand 


muck from a swamp could be used 
|somewhat more liberally than the 
| lime, and the house was. cleaned 
| thoroughly once a week, the quar- 
| ters would be kept sanitary and the 
| droppings would be preserved it 
| good condition if not allowed to 
| stand in the barrel too many weeks. 
Letting the chickens have good 
places to dust would be more certain 
| to kill lice than throwing ashes over 
|them, and will not frighten the 
| chickens as much as the throwing of 
| ashes. Fowls should not be fright- 
|ened unnecessarily. It reduces their 
| serviceableness. A hen cannot digest 
her feed well while scared so that a 
| man in her condition would say his 
| heart was in his mouth. Good 
| health for birds or beast, as with 
|man, is largely a matter of having 
| the nerves in good condition—of be- 
| ing satisfied, contented. 

| 
| 
| No Remedy for Tomato Wilt. 








| Messrs. Editors: Can you tell me 
| what causes tomato plants to wither 
|/and turn black like the frost struck 
|them? The fruit on them never ma- 
|tures after they commence to wilt. 


| 
| 


and throw the droppings into a bar- | Also give the preventative, if any. 


rel. When the barrel gets full my | 
husband carries it into the garden. | 


Every once in a while I carry in a/| 
pail of dry ashes and throw them all | 
over the chickens before I turn them | 
out. There is a barrel of lime sitting | 
in one corner of the house; and every | 
morning when I sweep I sprinkle a| 
little lime over the floor, so I don’t | 
see where there could be any place| 
for vermin. Do you? If anybody has 
a better plan than this, I would be 
glad to learn it through our paper, 
the best paper in the world. I would 
sell some of my Plymouth Rocks to 
pay for it, if I could not get it any 
other way. 
MRS. W. W. IDOM. 


Yditorial Comment: Cleanliness 
in the poultry house is an excellent 
thing, but it is very doubtful that it 
will pay. to sweep out the house scru- 
pulously every day. Work is not 
such a pleasure that it should be in- 
dulged in when not gainful. If a lot 
of small chicks are about, cleaning 
their quarters once a day is none too 
often; but when old birds roost in a 
Well ventilated house and are sey- 
eral feet above the droppings, clean- 
ing up once a day is about seven 
times too often. If the work is done 
well and regularly once a week, 
g00d results will be got under or- 
dinary conditions. The use of lime 
on the droppings tends to drive off 
the ammonia and, therefore, reduce 
the value of the droppings as a fer- 
tilizer, but the lime is good from a 
sanitary standpoint. If dust or dried 


B.C. W. 


(Answer by Dr. F. L. Stevens, A. & 
M. College, Raleigh, N. C.) 


Scores of inquiries are being re- 
ceived concerning the tomato wilt. 
This is a disease which manifests it- 
self upon the plants, as the name im- 
plies, by the drooping or wilting of 
the plants, as though they had been 
scalded. Plants show this character 
at any time during their life, usually 
at considerable time after they are 
set out. 

This disease is due to minute 
germs invisible to the naked eye, 


| which are in the soil. The germs 
| enter the roots, plug up the veins of 


the plant, and prevent the rise of 
sap. The germs remain in the soil all 
winter, and a field once infested will 
always remain infested. There is no 
known remedy for this disease, and 
the only thing to do seems to be to 
avoid placing tomatoes upon soil 
which is known to be effected with 
the disease. 





Why Little Turkeys’ Toes Turn Up. 


Messrs. Editors: Mrs: We. Ey 
Hodges wants to know the cause of 
her young turkeys’ toes turning up. 
Perhaps they were scorched by the 
mid-day sun’s heating the soil on 
which they walk. This is no un- 
usual thing in this country where 
the young turkeys run out. They 
will go where the sun’s: rays have 
made the ground too hot for them. 

J. B. NEWTON. 





most hopeful practical point is 


hatch the complete insect. 


garbage daily, or at the outside 


other accumulations of organic 





Man's refuse or that of his domestic animals is absolutely 
necessary to the development of the fly. The important and 


ing and littering about of refuse that breeds him, but its ac- 
“cumulation in masses, receptacles, vaults or bins. Moreover, 
these piles must be left undisturbed for from ten days to three 
weeks, as this is the time which it takes the fly to go through 
his various stages of egg, larva, or maggot, and chrysalis and 


Now, how can these hot-beds of pestilence be attacked > 
The principal weapon is to insist upon the removal of all 


away of all accumulations of stable manure, refuse, ashes (or 


fly a suitable nest to lay her eggs in) preferably once a week, 
or at the most, every two weeks. See that the garbage and 
swill are emptied at least every other day, that the hogs and 
chickens to which they are fed are kept at least two hundred 
yards away from the house in summer time, and that the 
places where the garbage or swill cans stand are moistened 
down once a week with an arsenic solution. (See page 2.) 


that it is not the mere scatter- 


twice a week, and the carting 


matter which will afford the 
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A True Plane 


\ When you buy an ordinary plane you have to find out by 
\| ESS actual use whether it is true or not. 
; You know a Keen Kutter Plane, or any Keen Kutter 
tool, is true before you buy it, because it is stamped with 
<3 the trademark which guarantees it. 

You know it will be perfect in hang, balance, 
temper, finish and adjustment, because all Keen 
Kutter Tools are tested and inspected and found 
-worthy to uphold their well-earned reputation as 
Tools of Service before the name and trademark 
are stamped upon them. This mark is your safe- 
> guard in buying tools. It costs you nothing, but 
hen means if anything goes wrong you shall not be 
—<\ the loser. To be sure of lasting, accurate, and 
AAW y practical tools, ask for 


KEEN KUITER 


Tools and Cutlery 


The name Keen Kuttercovers Saws, Chisels, Bits, Drills, Gimlets, Awls, Planes, 
Hammers, Hatchets, Axes, Drawing-knives, Screw-drivers, Files, Pliers, Glass- 
cutters, Ice-picks, and a full line of Farm and Garden Tools— 
Forks, Hoes, Scythes, Trowels, Manure-hooks, Lawn-mowers, 
Grass-shears, Rakes, etc. Also a full line of Scissors and 
Shears, Pocket-knives and Table Cutlery. 
Keen Kutter Tools have been sold for nearly 40 years 
under this mark and motto: 
“The Recollection of Quality Remains Long After the Price is 
Forgotten.’’—E. C. Simmons. Trademark Registered, 
If not at your dealer’s, write us. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY (Inc.), 
St. Louis and New York, U.S. A. 
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The “LUMMUS” 
COTTON GINNING OUTFIT 


Important 1908 Improvements 


Including Air Blast System 


Requiring less power, greater efficiency. 


matter and prices. F, H. LUMMUS SONS C0. Columbus, Ga. y 








IRON FRAME 
SHINGLE MILL 











In every line, 


WOODRUFF MACHINERY 


is in a class by itself, embodying every improvement 
known in mechanics which makes one machine supe- 
rior to another in durability, convenience, economy 
and speed of operation. 





Write us for prices on the Best Machinery on earth. 
Don’t consider any other makes until you investigate ours. 


SAW MILLS, 


SHINGLE MILLS, 
DRAG SAWS, 


LATH MILLS, 
HAY PRESSES, 


STALK CUTTERS. 


WOODRUFF HARDWARE & MANUFACTURING CO., Winder, Ga. 


—— 
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LATH MULL 
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South Carolina News Notes. 


Farmers’ Institutes Begin July 27th—List of Dates, Places, and Speak- 


ers—Entries 


Messrs. Editors: It has been de- 
cided by the committee in charge to 
hold the Farmers’ Institutes in South 
Carolina this summer. There will 
be no special train and the Institutes 
therefore will be strictly farmers’ 
meetings. 


List of Institutes and Speakers. 


The following are the dates and 
places decided upon: 
Anderson, July 
July 28; Laurens, 
berry, July 303 


27; Greenville, 
July 29; New- 
Orangeburg, July 
31; Sumter, August 1; Florence, 
August 3; Hartsville, August 4; 
Winnsboro, August 6, and Union, 
August 7. 

The following men will accom- 
pany the Instiute and make address- 
es to the farmers: Mr. J. N. Harper, 
Professor of Agriculture and in 
charge of the Experiment Station at 
Clemson, will have charge of the 
Instiutes. Dr. S. A. Knapp, in charge 
of the Farm Demonstration Work 
being carried on by the United States 
Department of Agriculture; Mr. 
Stewart, Horticulturist of the De- 
partment of Agriculture; Mr. Good- 
rich, in charge of the Department of 
Farm Management, Department of 
Agriculture, and Col. J. S. Newman 
will make addresses on different ag- 
ricultural subjects. Dr. Neighbert, 
of the Department of Agriculture, 
will give lectures on the Eradication 
of the Texas Fever Tick. Prof. D 
W. Daniel, of Clemson College, will 
lecture on Industrial Education. 

Representative A. F. Lever, who 
is a member of the House Commit- 
tee on Agriculture in Congress, will 
be present at some of the Institutes 
and will make addresses on ‘“Agri- 
culture in the South.” 


in Corn Contest. 
| Interest in the Corn Contest. 


| The list of entries for South Car- 
|olina’s corn contest is an interesting 
| one. The prize money ($500) is 
|provided by appropriation from the 
|State funds by the Legislature. 

Commissioner Watson has receiv- 
ed the following entries: J. B. Be- 
thea, Marion; N. L. Broughton, 
Pinewood; Alex Bethea, Marion; W. 
D. Caughman, Jr., Lykesland; Wm. 
Cooper, Cooper P. O.; A. J. Clark, 
Lancaster; J. R. Fairy, Fort Motte; 
J. F. Garrett, Laurens; J. C. Gra- 
ham, Jordan; R. H. Hayes, Page’s 
Mill; G. C. Hatchel, Timmonsville; 
J. J. Harby, Sumter; J. P. Haselden, 
Lambert; T. J. Hambie, James Isl- 
and; B. F. Kenedy, Jonesville; C. 
F. Moore, Cheraw, S. C.; N. J. Me- 
Kinnon, Horrell; W. P. _ Pollock, 
Cheraw; F. C. Rogers, Marion; 
Frank Rawlinson, Jordan; Jas. M. 
Starr, Yorkville; W. B. Stringfellow, 
Chester; J. A. Sligh, Sligh’s; W. T. 
Thrower, Cheraw; J. C. Whittington, 
Horry Co.; W. M. Webster, Cow- 
pens; R. B. Watson, Ridge Spring; 
D. L. Whitaker, McColl; J. W. Wa- 
ters, Gaffney; Excelsior Seed Farm, 
C. F. Moore, manager, Bennettsville, 
Ss. & 

By counties the entries are as fol- 
lows: Marion, 4; Clarendon, 3; 
Richland, 2; Williamsburg, 1; Lan- 
caster, 1; Calhoun, 1; Laurens, 1; 
Florence, 1; Sumter, 1; Charleston, 
1; Union 1; York, 2; Chesterfield, 
3; Chester, 1; Newberry, 1; Horry, 
1; Spartanburg, 1; Saluda, 1; Marl- 
boro, 2; Cherokee, 1. Total, 30. 

About twenty additional entries 
have been filed with the members of 
the State Commission at Clemson. 

JAS. A. HOYT. 





Columbia, S. C. 





Why Spot Cotton Should Bring 15 Cents 


President Harris of the South Carolina Union Urges Farmers to Hold 
for This Price as a Minimum—Corn is Selling High and it is Not 


Too Late to Plant. 


President B. Harris, of the South 
Carolina Farmers’ Union has just is- 
sued the following strong call to 
farmers to hold their 1907 cotton 
for 15 cents: Some sixty days ago 
we were told that cotton was going 
to eight cents per pound. We were 
told this by some of our leading 
business men and cotton buyers of 
our cities, and they did finally scare 
some of our farmers and managed 
to get them to sell some at ten cents 
per pound. What is it now selling 
for? From 12 to 12% cents per 
pound! 

It behooves us to investigate the 
cause of this rise of ten dollars per 
bale. Is it that trade conditions are 
so much better, or is it that the 
holding of it off the market is the 
cause. According to the best esti- 
mates obtainable, the requirements 
of the mills this year will be greater 
than the supply of acceptable grades 
of cotton, hence there should be no 
fear of a surplus to embarrass the 
marketing of the balance of this 
year’s crop. On the other hand it 
is now generally considered that af- 
ter the shortage of last year’s crop 
of 4,500,000 bales that the world 
would need a big crop this year to 
supply the demand. A bumper crop 
cannot be expected this year because 
the acreage has been reduced and 
the crop is a poor’stand. Excessive 
rains in the west and the lateness of 
the season, and a dozen other un- 
favorable conditions. It is impos- 
sible that a large crop can be made 
with these conditions and so there 
is no need to fear the alarming pre- 
dictions of the cotton buyers and 


their allies that cotton cannot go 
higher. 

I want to tell you that the very 
thing that has advanced it ten dol- 
|lars a bale in the last thirty days 
| will still if applied make it bring 
| the minimum  price——15 cents. 
What is the remedy? Hold, hold, 
hold spot cotton! and always remem- 
| ber futures cannot be spun. Spot 
cotton is selling here in South Caro- 
|lina for the same price spots are 
| selling for in New York, and we all 
| know it takes about one cent per 
|pound to carry cotton to New York 
|and sell it. This shows the condi- 
|tion at home requires it for the 
| mills. This should stimulate every 
|holder of spot cotton to hold for 
|the minimum price. 

It is not too late to plant corn. 
| You can plant up to July the 10th, 
| plant an early variety, manure and 
| work well. It will handsomely pay 
|you for your work. Corn is now 
|selling for $1.10 cash per bushel 
}and $1.35 on time. Remember well- 
| filled corn-cribs and smokehouses 
| will always bring the minimum 
| price fixed by the producer, the only 
|one who has a right to put a price 
| upon his product. 
| B. HARRIS, 
| President South Carolina State 
Farmers’ Union. 
| Pendleton, S. C. 
| 
| Rather than to have a large 
|}amount of trouble keeping a number 
of dairy workers, test out the cows 
of low production; and fewer work- 
|ers will do the work and mak more 
| net profit. 








THE MARHETS. 


RALEIGH COTTON. 
Raleigh, J -_— 26, 1908. 
9% to 10% 








Cotton, best grades 
Off grades 








NORFOLK PEANUT MARKET. 


The prices are strictly wholesale (not job 
lots) and represents prices obtained on ac- 
tual sales: 

b +4 





‘ancy 
Strictly prime 
Prime 





3 
3% 


Machine picked---........----. 
Bun 





ch 
Spanish peanuts 





CHARLESTON PROVISION AND 
FARM SUPPLIES. 
Charleston, 8. C., June 26, 1908. 
D.8. C. R. Sides, packed. 8% to 8% 
D.S. Bellies, packed 8% 
D. 8. Butts 
Butter—Creamery 
Hams—Choice,as tosize and brand 
Lard—Pure—Tierces ......--.---.-- 
Pearl meal 
Meal, Common 
Hay—Timothy 
Grain—Corn, white --.....--..-. — 
ixed 

















n,m 
Oats—Clipped i 
Mixed 


Feed—Cracked corn, per bushel.. 
Corn, chop, per 100 pounds ~~... 
Wheat, bran, per 100 pounds .__. 
Corn, bran, per 100 pounds 
Middlings, per 100 pounds 
Hulls, per 1 ounds 

Rice Flour—Sacked, per bushel .. 

Cotton Ties—Pieced .....----. .----- 
Rebundled 





S38 





sabe oe . “= 
agging—2 pounds... 
Fleur—Spring wheat patent 
Patent 
_ Straight 
Choice 


GOOD HONEST MONEY 


And You Get Your Pay Every Night 
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Do you want to make some good honest 
money and get your pay every night? 
Write a line—a postal will do—to speci- 
al circulation manager of 


The Progressive Farmer, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


And he will tell 
ing into, 


you how. Worth Iook- 














Week End and Sunday Excursion Fares 


The SEABOARD announces commencing 
May 30th WEEK-END AND SUNDAY EX- 
CURSION FARES will be sold until Septem- 
ber 6th as follows;—from Raleigh to 


Portsmouth, - - 
Jackson Springs, N. C., 
Wilmington, - 
Lincolnton, N. C., 
Lenoir, N. C,, = 
Blowing Rock, N.C., 
Chimney Rock, N.C., 


Tickets will be sold for Saturday and fore- 
noon Sunday trains, good to return Monday 
following date of sale, with the exception of 
Blowing Rock and Chimney Rock tickets which 
will be sold for Friday and Saturday trains 
good returning until following Tuesday. 

For further information apply to the under- 


signed. 
C. H, GATTIS, T. P. A., | 
Tucker Building, Raleigh, N. C. 


FARMERS’ -:- EXCHANGE 


We will insert ads. for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department and in 
this style type at the rate of 3 cents a word 
for one week; two weeks, 6 cents a word; 
three weeks, 9 cents; one month, 12c; three 
months, 30 cents; six months, 55 cents; one 
year, $1. Each word number or initial (in- 
cluding name and address) counted as a se- 
parate word. Send cash with order. If the 
rate seems high, remember it would cost $480 
for postage alone to send your ad. by letter 
to each home to which we carry it at this 
low rate. Stamps accepted for amounts 
less than 81. 


$5.00 
3.30 





























Large English Berkshire Pigs.—Pair, not re- 
lated for $12. Satisfaction guaranteed. Ideal 
Poultry and Stock Farm, C. E. Smith, Afton, 

enn. 





For Sale—Jersey bull 33 months old $25. One- 
horse McCormick mowing machine and rake. 
both in good repair, $35. Peas per bu.: Wonder- 
ful black, $3; black, $2.50; mixed, $2.25. Poland 
Chine pigs 8, pair 89. Chas. T, Peal, Tunis, 





Re-cleaned Peas $2 to $2.25 per bu, Govern- 
ment test showing 98 per cent germinating. One 
each Rockisland, Chattanooga and Avery Disc 
Plows, a Shredder, Railway Horse power, all 
good as new for service. Angora Goats, Essex 
and Large Improved Yorkshire Pigs. 


J. E. 
Coulter, Connellys Springs, N.C, 








JHE RALEIGH SAVINGS BANK, 


JOHN T. PULLEN, President. CHARLES ROOT, Cashier. 
Capital and Surplus,- - - - $ 75,000.00 


Deposits, - - - - - - 700,000.00 
4per cent interest paid on deposit 


“Write for further information. 








A. MAGAZINE 


! FREE 


e 

Send no mone 7 Just your 

What do yOUjname and address and we 

will send you oo y of our 

kn new agazine full of inter- 

want to know esting articles and informa- 
? 





tion. It will appeal to you, no 
matter where you are or 
where you may be. If you are 
dissatisfied with your present 
position; if you want to move 


Where do YOU) to a new section of the coun- 
try; if you have anything to 

want to go j:¢! 

? 





hh 
ek that you mention what 
kind of a _ business you de- 


Do you want 
sire, or what size farm you 
are searching for and in what 


to buy a farm 
state you wish tolocate. Just 


1 tell us what you want as we 
or business send the Magazine free only 
? to people who give us this in- 
g formation. you want to 
buy a farm or business any- 

Ask us. 


where, if you desire to move 
to another state orcity, write 
It costs you 
vothing. 


at once and tell us what you 
want and where you want it 
and let us send you FREE 
our elegant Magazine. Ad. 
dress _ Leonard _Darbyshire, 
Inc., Dept.sy Rochester, N.Y. 


The New Century 


Automatic Gate. 








Can be opened or closed from your wagon or 
horse by a Small child. Don’t have to get out 
in the mud and soil yourclothes. Saves tlme, 
Saves trouble. Prevents runaways. A model 
of simplicity, durability and cheapness. No 
springs, no castings, no hinges, no cog-wheels. 
no wood, all steel, no sagging, no dragging. So 
simple, so easy, No harness, and almost no 
machinery, nothing to wear out, nothing to 
break, nothing to be getting out of fix as other 
automatic gates are noted for. Is not affected 
by drifting or deep snow, ice, sleet or wind; al- 
ways ready for use, and will last a lifetime. 
Was awarded gold medal from three world’s 
fairs, Has no equal. If there is no agent in 
your community or your hardware man is not 
handling our gate, please write the 


NEW CENTURY STEEL, WIRE AND IRON WORKS, 
Baltimore, Md. 


THE CHEAPEST 


FARM LANDS 


In the United States to-day—soil, 
climate, markets, transportation 
facilities, and all considered— 


ARE SOUTHERN LANDS. 


They are the best and most desirable in the 
country for the truck and fruit-grower, the 
stock raiser, the dairyman and general farmer, 

The South has quick and cheap rail access to 
the greatest markets in America, 

The South has seaports and a growing foreign 
trade. Its ports are nearest Europe, the West 
Indies, South America, the Panama and the 
Orient. 

The South contributed nearly 700 millions «f 
dollars to the 1,700 millions of exports last year, 

The South has a mild and healthful climate 
plenty of fuel, good water, soils yielding a 
greater variety of products than any other part 
of the country, excellent school facilities and 
every advantage desired by law-abiding and in- 
telligent citizens. 

he South has extensive forests, veins of coal, 
deposits of ore, quarries of marble and stone, 
beds of clay, and many other minerals and 
metals. 

The South is in need of more settlers to buy 
vacant land, to raise farm stuff and sell it, and 
buy wagons, implements, furniture and house- 
hold supplies, and put some money in the bank. 


Reasons why the South is the most desirable 
of the country for the heme-qqemer, manu- 
y 





acturer, and i man li 


M. V. RICHARDS, 


Land and Industrial Agent, Southern Railway 
and Mobile & Ohio Railroad. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 








